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JAMES AGEE 
Lyric 


Demure morning morning margin glows cold flows foaled: 
Fouled is flown float float easily earth before demurely: 


Chanced gems _ leaves their harbors 
Sparkle above leaves whom light lifted 


Drilling in their curly throats severally sweet ordinate phrases 
Smooth ancestral phrases. 


Teaching: touching: sinuous disunison. 
Drinking: drafting: each of all serenest pleasure. 


Bring floral earth your breast before her, 
Afford your breast before the morning. 


Demurely, the early margin: 


Fouled is fallen flower flower fearless earth before: serenely: 


A Song 


Give over, give over, 

Whose grievance ever yet delayed the sun? 

White flowers the dew, the summer’s work is over 
And your kind love, your lover 

Is no man now, and now’s another one. 

Give over, give over: 

What profits an arraignment of the sun. 


SAMUEL BECKETT 


Malacoda 


thrice he came 
the undertaker’s man 
impassible behind his scutal bowler 


to measure 

is he not paid to measure 

this incorruptible in the vestibule 

this malebranca knee-deep in the lilies 
Malacoda knee-deep in the lilies 
Malacoda for all the expert awe 

that felts his perineum mutes his signal 
sighing up through the heavy air 

must it be it must be it must be 

find the weeds engage them in the garden 
hear she may see she need not 


to coffin 

with assistant ungulata 

find the weeds engage their attention 
hear she must see she need not 


to cover 
to be sure cover cover all over 
your targe allow me hold your sulphur 


divine dogday glass set fair 
stay Scarmilion stay stay 
lay this Huysum on the box 
mind the imago it is he 
hear she must see she must 
all aboard all souls 
half-mast aye aye 


nay 
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world world world world 
and the face grave 
cloud against the evening 


de morituris nihil nisi 


and the face crumbling shyly 
too late to darken the sky 
blushing away into the evening 


shuddering away like a gaffe 


veronica mundi 
veronica munda 
give us a wipe for the love of Jesus 


sweating like Judas 

tired of dying 

tired of policemen 

feet in marmalade 
perspiring profusely 

heart in marmalade 

smoke more fruit 

the old heart the old heart 
breaking outside congress 


doch I assure thee 

lying on O’Connell Bridge 

goggling at the tulips of the evening 

the green tulips 

shining round the corner like an anthrax 
shining on Guinness’s barges 


the overtone the face 
too late to brighten the sky 
doch doch I assure thee 


3 
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Dortmunder 


In the magic the Homer dusk 

past the red spire of sanctuary 

I null she royal hulk 

hasten to the violet lamp to the thin K’in music 
of the bawd. 

She stands before me in the bright stall 

sustaining the jade splinters 

the scarred signaculum of purity quiet 

the eyes the eyes black till the plagal east 

shall resolve the long night phrase. 

Then, as a scroll, folded, 

and the glory of her dissolution enlarged 

in me, Habbakuk, mard of all sinners. 

Schopenhauer is dead, the bawd 

puts her lute away. 
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RICHARD EBERHART 


Alphabet Book 
(For I. A. Richards) 


Action is abysmal. An anvil. 

An aspic in the asphodel. 

In amber ambit once abandoned, 
Ancient adytum of amnion. 


Bowyers who boreal beluga 
Beleaguer, billowing burr bombard. 
Breach the binnacle, burin benign, 
A basalt beaker a bluet brings. 


Carboy’s castellan, cellarer, 

With circumfluent calipers 

Caulks in cold cubiculum 

The candent chandler’s cedarn cellule. 


‘Serious in data dungeoned, 

Denude this ductile dictum, duumvirs, 
Delight is deep delirious, 

Lyrical damsel daffodil. 


Eye, engined an ember, enter 
Emptiness an eagle’s enemy. 
Exhume, and eat the ebbing eddy; 
Though evil evensong shall echo. 


Fecundity, fierce felicity, 
Flings from feline faculae. 
At force ferine fetters fail. 
Febrifacient febrifuge. 
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Gibbous geometry, by gadfly 
Gaffed in galactic galaxy 

Is a ghostly gangrened grapery 
Where granite giant germs glance. 


Holiness, unhandled hue, 

Heft of hundred humming birds. 
It hangs along the haggard hay, 
At harvest festival of hero. 


No idle ideal ivory igloo. 
Incest infests, incessant, insects. 
Infants sing invincible, 
Infallible. Index immense. 


For jactitation take jalap. 
Jettison it, it is a jinglet. 
Jequirity for jerboa, 

Jacals never were Jovian. 


Cistern incandescent twinkling, 
Succinct kiln, inkling sinking. 
Blisses’ blister’s cinder’s clinchers’ 
Clenchers, clinch a cruel knell. 


Legist, lamellar is Autumn. 
In loculus these licit limpets. 
Bar no mental dehiscence 
That drops a lone lithologist. 


Melpomene is not murex, 
Maculae to mackle man, 
Miming melic malison, 

But a maelstrom marmoreal. 
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Neologism, neon’s nyanza, 

On nullifidian naevus comes 
From nugget zenith’s unit nadir? 
Nescience lulls a noetic nome? 


Shovel obfuscates opal, 
Ophthalmia, orang-utang; 
Obsequies, our obstetrics. 
Boy in ovum roving oceans. 


Preying mantis’ pallid peer 
Mute in prayer pall prepares. 
To prove, postpone. Then plunge 
Poison pistol. Pain is pure. 


Or squirrel, querlled in a quern, 
Baited, foretold, foot-free, banned, 
Quivering in prison. Quinces; 
Fingers quinquifoliate. 


Rosy glow of robin redbreast 
Rupture rapture rips the retina. 
Silhouettes the robed raven. 
Reason’s rope to robot’s rowboat. 


Sun one gun, shall shine. 

Skull sewn with astir shrapnel 
Seismic asunder, sexton summons. 
Steel semen, seal of summer. 


Turgid tortoise tundra tunelled 
Tempest timber tinder tamped 
Tomb of turbid trouble trammelled 
Thought towers; tick, tick, teeth. 
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Unknown, unanswerable, unsung 
Unutterable undertones 
Unearthly urgencies unnumbered 
Hunger under the umbilicum. 


Virginal was vision’s vise. 
Vermicular vermillion, sillion 
Sighted, violated. Vultures 
Vivisect the vespers, vomiters. 


Wentletrap (wharfed in wax) 

Blear is winter; weave a weir. 
Hither wedging water hammer 

Will not hear your windle’s whimper. 


Worms, xylophagous in xebec, 
Inch it down to zones of xenon. 
To xerophytic cactus xiphoid, 
Galled against the xanthine xyster. 


Yesteryears’ limp ligula 

Has reversed the future’s yell. 
Yonder is ghost; yeast 

Is yes, youth’s yelping yield. 


Zero without zither zest 

Never zephyr-zigzags either, 
Nor even has the zone a zyme; 
But is the sceptics Zululand. 
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“Mais l’amour infini me montera dans |l’Gme” 


Her eyes are like the putrid sores of infants 

Born into the world from syphilitic mothers, 

Her mouth is a joke, a leer, a sewer, 

Her teeth lacerate her tongue when she speaks. 
If my mistress is different than this 
Discover it to me, come show me. 


We will look lower, and we will see her breasts 
Like a musty barn full of rotten fodder, 
Like two young rats, consumptive and affectionate, 
Gnawing the daylight in a purple fever. 

If my mistress is different than this 

Discover it to me, come show me. 


But we will look lower still, where she bleeds. 
Where God should have split her, He made a question mark. 
And her soul shall twitch among the snakes 
Altogether in a nice, yes, a nice way. 
If my mistress is different than this 
Discover it to me, come show me. 


II 


I saw my mistress change into an animal 

By the grace of God, by the Devil’s hard decree, 

I saw her face coarsen and get hair upon it; 

Her superb form reduced to a laughing jackal’s. 
When my mistress is big with human love 
Bring her to me, proffer me that offspring. 
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Her voice, that sang the lusty praise of heaven 

Now could only squeak, splitting the air. 

Her lovely motion, kindly, graceful and sedate, 

Shattered itself into vicious kicks and jerks. 
When my mistress is big with human love 
Bring her to me, proffer me that offspring. 


Her endearing eyes, that understood compassion, 

Her breasts, that knew to heal man’s thirsting woe, 

Her hands, that kept the poise of simple duty, 

Are fierce now, or between her legs, or hard claws. 
When my mistress is big with human love 
Bring her to me, proffer me that offspring. 


III 


As I sat by the evening sea, listening, 

Up from the waters came Mental Progeny, 

An army of men they were, prognosticating, 

And at their head was the Poet, bringing Poetry. 
If my vision is false, blame the sea. 
Drown me under the waves of natural birth. 


I saw them marching in order, calm and tried. 
They had come to quell man’s wasteful rage. 
Before they should die, and their eyes would be holes, 
One saw in their eyes comprehension and serenity. 
If my vision is false, blame the sea. 
Drown me under the waves of natural birth. 


And the sea bore up a woman who was Love. 
With eventful flesh, elate, she seemed to smile. 
There the poet on a scroll wrote a psalm, 
Then for the time being mankind was redeemed. 
If my vision is false, blame the sea. 
Drown me under the waves of natural birth. 
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EUGENE JOLAS 
At Watch 


oceanfar and timeless 

the middlenight millrills 

the cymbalclinging whites 

there is a danceshry in the oon 
a strangletear is nigh 


the music blues 

and all the heartaches weh 
a winterstern flutesilvers 

a grostala goes paining 
the mala simounstrophes 


the river rums 

and seagoes belling gloo 
where are you stranger maaa 
the oornight cristerlopes 

a funkel loos radeen 


Ergriffenheit 


in the island of the trees in the greenland of the silk-silence 
I stand before a so afternoon in fire it is himmelstufig in the 
bramble-world the stems sheen the birds flute-twitter in an 
oubli of temps what am I waiting for 


you are still far away yet I hear your steps come softflying on 
the leaf-rug the hedges of the forest-edge protect your shadow 
from the mountain fumes the thistles lie in ruins a lizard creep- 
waits praying for a miracle in the verklaerung of the glutkosmos 
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the looms sound from the village in an echo of litanies and 
then the music wind again the incense of the summer-drunken 
herbs rising upward with saitenzauber the drops of the flowers 
fall like bells 


you are the unknown one yet je vous connais dans une tendre 
gnose dans une flame of intuitions when the great thirst came 
upon me with the singing of the wordless hymns of the ecstatic 
duologues at midnight 


the rushes breathe prayers the weeds are kneeling in the 
humility of broken idols the hedgerow-flowers nod psalmodies 
and gleambirds flutter into gold the butterflies are drunk with 


pollen and solar incantations 


you are the miracle-maker the souls you have put into the 
plants do not wither dein atem blueht in allen it balsam-sweeps 
over the hawthorn leaves the oak-trees sigh the willows chemi- 
nent en méditant ta gloire 


des summer’s atoms singen kleine metten the elms are in 
love with sheen-music in the underbrush there rises the mineral- 
ghost the grasses wave in the light-wind nearby the corn is 
tassel-proud and angels walk between the furrows 


i offer you the loamsong of the root the fountain and the 
rock for all is yours and bientét une planéte sera née dans un 
lit de nuages in flaumigen trauemen von flutflur pilgrimages 
and laughter 


the stranger souls are no longer slaves die foehren schuettern 
leis le paysage est tout a fait bleu les formes pales des spectres 
se sont cachées and a childhood wohllaut lingers in the vineyards 


es riecht nach Pilz and roots the moss is sister to the bitterlaub 
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Paprés-midi attend les amoureux die brunst der seligflammen 
wacht die gier des himmels is an oak-tree singing in the sunglast 


I greet you shaken in the calices of the herb in the goldflir 
of the wing-birds qui tremblent dans les branches en s’unissant 
a mes psaumes dans une transe de petites créatures en ivresse 


there is a glowing in the world today that I grow visionary 
I feel your presence in the plants you have deflamed the sacri- 
ficial trees the stems are blazing out and sie verzehren sich in 
weichen winden 


wie bin ich doch berauscht vom wundertrank die kronen der 
baueme schauern die stirne ist mir umweht von gedichten die 
se transforment en sonnettes aux rimes d’airain et en ballades 
d’amour 


now everything grows huge songs never sung before are heard 
in titanic choirs there is a strange verzauberung in the glint- 
faces of the animals that rode about me in the sun-bushes of 
the hillock 


o rock me in your peace my body is light-ablaze qu’elle est 
belle la création des méres 


Hypnologues 


I 


black storm and the baslaroons dancing with colapeens and 
a great chaos brooming 


I heard the rustling in the valley and the weirdcry and the 
runesounds terroring 
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was I afraid a fearface came slowbobbing in a crevice and a 
shape white linen-swathed 


a hundred devileens now joined the broohaha nerve-freezing 
into dances 


into the strange despair-accordeons of nightbirds shillering 
in moonless brush 


until the brume-hour burst into explosions and the darkle- 
whorl slid into rainbow-gloot. 


II 


Rosarina said the voice Rosarina and I cried out loud the 
beautiful woman is dead the petals flitfluttering down the 
balcony a sifting of rustleleaves in the garden with the broken- 
down stonewall and the hall all ringering on the white foamriver 
Weh 

the beautiful woman and the dwarfs with the zuckerhueten 
and the slow dance of the shillarag in the angelparadise but 
there is swift current in the white river all the gleamspots 
burst and there is a platinumrain that clickerflakes over the 
hills with a hissthud and a 

hold me tight the raindrops tintinkle on the roof there is a 
feeling in this room of Weltangst am I sinking sinking down 
into a ravine the heart’s missticking the humbugvoices still 
rantpursue this man the 

beautiful girl with the roseleaves in her hair said the voice 
at my bed Rosarina is dead the queen is dead the beautiful 
nightgirl is rosarosily danceshillering into a deepsleep into a 
dwarfworld where the 

O Herr ein Vogel singt Taumorgen und Rosarina’s dark- 
loaming in the grave 
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Grunewald 


die grenze war eine wunde 
it waited for starmusic and frieden 
it did not listen to the son des cloches 


the druid priests meisselten gargouilles 

their marteaux d’argent shimmerten 

a crucifixion took place am nemesisplatz 

a dead man walked through the jardin of eden 
der antichrist verstand endlich das leid 


on the hill of the lamb there was a cry 
the fiddles abendsangen 

the saint walked down the garden path 
the goldene pokal goldschien 

the luminaries vanished one by one 

the lights gingen aus 

il n’y avait qu’un darkling slumber 

and affrighted identities 

and le mannaschnee qui choit du ciel 
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JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 


Watching the soft advance 
preening the fluff-ball tossed 
eager and irked at each 

as ever forever 


never 
it would seem as if 
no one had yet ever 


waiting walking talking 

walking as if not waiting 
waiting as if not watching 
watching as if not hating 


the decline 
of a sign 


Neither grief nor August ever firmed its leafage 
for a handsel of wild rice 


anger crushed in a damp well battens lizards 
the pale eye fevers darkness 

straight rain impregnates the furrow 

striped and toothed in untrod pastures 

turns paste and patched pelt in cult clover 


beauty has a grim litheness 


the preying tiger 
leaps his prayer 
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GEORGES PELORSON 


Le Nombre 
Prologue (Fragment) 


La lune était dans la paleur de lair 

une feinte paupiére 

au partage de l’ombre 

et les sages du temps 

les épaules tenues dans un méme brouillard 
achevaient en chantant le partage de l’ombre 
le ciel avait couché ses épaules flottantes 

au partage de l’ombre 

le monde était encore un énorme cadavre 

sur la face des eaux 

et les eaux étaient grises 

et portaient en chantant le cadavre du monde 
les eaux étaient encore dans la paleur de l’air 
un grand corps crucifié 

au partage de l’ombre 

et l'image du sel n’était dans le brouillard 
qu’une grande froideur, 


ainsi passait le monde 

dans l’immense rumeur des épaules mélées 
et le sel éclairait de sa grande froideur 

le partage de l’ombre 

les sages achevaient 

le partage de l’ombre 

quand le grand solitaire 

leva sur les eaux grises 

la terreur de son corps, 


il ouvrit sur les eaux 
la terreur de son corps 
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il secoua sa téte 

Yair fut un grand sommeil 
de moissons et de peur 

et les sages du temps 

les épaules tenues 

dans un méme regard 
debout dans la chaleur 
mélant dans un seul cri 
leurs barbes de colére 
connurent avec lui 


le partage de l’ombre, 


il leva sur les eaux 

la chaleur de son corps 
il fit avec son corps 

le partage de l’ombre 

et son corps fut un oeil, 


une grande lumiére 
s’éleva sur les eaux 
au partage de l’ombre 
et l’épaule des eaux 
fuma dans le silence, 


et les sages du temps 
criant dans le brouillard 
se montrérent le monde, 


le monde se levait 
son corps fut sur les eaux 
une grande douceur, 


alors les eaux chantérent 
le partage de l’ombre 
le monde souleva 
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ses épaules fumantes 

et son image fut 

une grande douceur 
dans le regard des eaux, 


puis le ciel se leva 
sur image du monde 
et le sel éclaira 

de sa chute brilante 
la paleur de la mer, 


ainsi les eaux chantérent 

le partage de l’ombre 

et la lune trembla dans la blancheur de l’air 
quand devant le regard 

le monde souleva ses épaules fumantes, 

ainsi monta le monde 

dans la chaleur de l’air 

et le sel de la mer éclairait son image 

de ses mouches brilantes, 


les sages se tenaient au partage de l’ombre 
mélant a pleines mains leurs barbes de colére 
heurtant dans le brouillard leurs épaules confuses 
et les yeux gonflés d’ombre 

ils levérent soudain leurs épaules confuses 

ils vinrent dans un cri, 


le monde fut soudain au partage de l’ombre 
et la flamme du sel s’éteignit sur la mer 
et le sel ne fut plus qu’une grande froideur 


dans le brouillard de lair, 


ils vinrent dans un cri 
le monde s’inclina sous le poids de leur ombre 
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ils frappérent les eaux 

un grand vent de colére 

s’éleva de la mer 

quand ils eurent franchi le partage de l’ombre, 


ils frappérent le monde, 


le monde ne fut plus qu’une image tremblante 
et l’ombre se creusa 

la mer fut un torrent dans le ventre de l’ombre 
et la lune chanta 

debout dans la p4leur 

le triomphe de l’ombre 

et les sages penchés sur le vide de l’ombre 
regardérent le monde, 


alors les filles du tonnerre 

emplirent lair de leurs cheveux 

et la voix solitaire 

fit entendre son cri, 

elles passérent trés haut 

et l’ombre se tordit dans les noeuds de leur corps 
elles passérent trés haut 

et le vide fut plein de leffort de leur corps 

et l’effort de leur corps fut au ventre de l’ombre 
un grand hennissement 


les sages en grincant s’avancérent dans l’ombre 
Pair entier ne fut plus qu’une énorme mélée 
de tonnerre et de corps, 


puis l’ombre se fendit 

et le ciel fut un oeil dans la fente de l’ombre 
et la lumiére fut dans le ventre de l’ombre 
un grand rugissement 
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et le ciel fut debout sur le vide de l’ombre 
il fit avec ses reins le partage de l’ombre 
et la voix solitaire 

chanta sur ses épaules 

le partage de l’ombre, 


alors les eaux s’unirent 
dans un méme regard 

et la mer s’arréta 
hésitante et debout 
comme une grande aveugle 
a la droite de l’ombre 

et la voix se penchant fit entendre sur elle 
son rire solitaire 

le vent fut sur la mer 

une lourde lumiére 

et la mer se coucha 
comme une grande aveugle 
hésitante et penchée 

a la droite de l’ombre 

les sages en mélant 

leurs barbes de colére 
reculérent dans l’ombre 
quand la voix solitaire 

fit entendre sur eux 

le grand rire de l’air, 

ils regardérent le monde, 


les filles du tonnerre 

se tenaient sur le monde 
et leurs cheveux étaient 
un brouillard de chaleur 
quand le ciel s’avanga 
faisant avec ses bras 

un grand bruit de lumiére 
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et le monde apparut | | ‘teas 
a la droite de l’ombre ; dig eg 

il fut devant le ciel Ho! Gi 
a genoux sur la mer . oy eae 


une énorme lumiére 


CHARLES TRACY 


From “Seven Ages of Women” 


Romance 


In the kingdom of glad no 
quirk can creep to flay 
the nap of serene. 

She rides 

feathers’ fluff flitters in 

in the golden gleam of ERBS 
idle glitter. She smoothes 
through a bobbing glide of 
green and flush on the 
back of rhythmic gallop. 


A cry from soul-want 
starts the steed 
what a breed. GENTLE 
could but stamp and 
ERBS pure would smear 
or 
carry over the brink. 

Each time that conquest 
earns butter turns — 
as though sickened by the smell 
of just over. Back and again 
GENTLE carries her thus 
with her round puffs ironed 


to a line. In her ups 
she clutches at the clouds 
of maybe in her downs 


she passes whispering not-yets 
_ to a much cushioned thump. 
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Her aches of intense yearn 
dumbly blend with sweet 
kisses 


that smack of nothingness 


In the kingdom of glad 


all’s well for rides 

at her side the sprite of 

right yet to the muse 
— it’s funny. 

Temptation 

Senses emerging rise to rule. 
Fawn-shrouds swerve to the 
enders of suave and her 


yearning members softly 
sway to the suck of utter 


hush. 
CRANG! klangs the knell. 
Aroused vitals sensing 


her give to the knaw alarms 
but feebly fades with the 
care and wans from the 
pull pull of NO-CARE. 
Fertile twangs key 
there rings to the soft 
saggings of her round- 
pointed ovals. — 
Wait! comes a surging to 
bend up at the top — 


for off 
two blazings glare _— for 
her pierce. The red so 
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close that her aching bulbs 
are grazed the other point 
pangs with an itch of delight. 
The white-white is pale to its 
shining finger with which 
URGE points her soul to 

the distant clear. 

Away in a maze it is 
ray-rise in mystery — 

with no hue. 

Red scampers as bathed 
in bright perfumes ERB 
smiles unbending and 
drops to the sweet give. 


While faint fingers breathe 
gentle pressure to yawn 

in the smothering crowd of 
ample. 


Motherhood 


Slippery pads encircle the ere 
while air-ways hide the soft 
zig-zigs of tiny travelers from 
off as they tenderly shape the 
-new. Unknown with no effort 
holds a twain to a throne of 
high ~=—where alone with light 
she awaits to take the bit 
-: Comes a hardness from where 
to grip the grovel. Struck by 
: a maddening wave she is 


storm-drugged. Anguish bleating 
to the tune of no tune. Nerves 
plunge from erf-strain to 
pierce the lull then she 
knits the grit for the crashing 
groin-grind of endless worse. 
When gone but one comes the 
shine with a cry through a 
break it comes to ease the done — 
it’s a glimpse of random — 
the source 
Back on the throne in 
swaddling white linked 
are the twain in pools 
of smooth soothe 
Ego bows at her shrine 

while UNWANT quams 
the curse of defeat 
Purely thus-born 
is the never ending true. 


Portrait of Our House 


Egg-noggs agog jog. Laughing 
pegs jagg acrest to our nest — 

angle-eyed squatter -atop 
her apron of starched fringes 
up-side-down. 


They climb — the wags — that itch 
to prattle. They were time- 
diddlers and tittle-waddlers 
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staring out of our _fifty- 
painted windows with 
fogged eyes they see blind 
into far countries. 
Faded gleams of much renown 
rebound back _to lively 
sputters in our house. 


Cones abound in our around 
— and stones from the abyss 
with their babies nestle in 
silent language § while we 
lounge in the core — smoking. 
We dwell in a solvent shell — 
we two-in-one. Her velvet tips 
click profound sounds of the 
ground while he plaiding- 
musing melts into ORGO. 


We play with mirth-spots and 
jatters | we pray for prunes and 
curse sob-causers or worse 
without frowning for our house 
is lined with the shine of our 
mother her rays linger 
from yesterdays. iaha 

. She is placid. Eager egos 
_ we shift her members with 
a whack but she smiles back 
— she is COMFORT. 


- 
. . e 


We go out — whizzing into 


the snarls we go spun by 


the thumb of OTHER. Like 
bugs we crawl nibbly over 
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diamonds and skate in 


white valleys of but 
our toes are twisting to 
homeward for OTHERS twist 


had turned to a wabble. 
We spit out the gum of many 
perfumes and fly to the 


arms of our mother. 


she is HOMELY. 


Spirits of unuttered music 


enrap the souls who come 
to our house their 
bright faces blend with us 
— enraptured — for 
SHE is peace 

Our 


temple in the sun 


The Painting 


A swan does the splitz in the sun. 
In a spot of yellow radiance she 
stretches. 
Meltings curves of fluff-bundles 
yield her points to sprite 
tuggers whose hidden fingers 
change supple love-sags to nimbles 
. and straudling line-limbs ... 
the swan neck-bent — watches her 
pleasing play pleased for to her 
her splitz of white rhythms 
and the spreading yellow spot 
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spreads until what’s around 
is but broken nothingness. 


A white swan bathed in yellow 
doing the splitz peaks the spell 
of aurora yet colors cause 
while painting this white-topped 
yellow swish is but high-light- 
ing in a sea of gray — a green- 
edged blotch of blackish blue 
which bleeds to an uneathness 
denseness 
a helpless gray duck is smothering 
— gasping useless God-shrieks 


. in purple agony 

And while the swan is a-swishing 
the splitz in no ochre out 
in the center of contrast there 


writhes a boundless monster whose 
unfed jawls snarl as in the pale 
of the blend a gray duck swimming 
flirts with his black feelers. 
Seven times she dodges 
seven times the gray duck ducks 
in the green while the swan 
does the splitz 
in the sun. 
Seven times in cosmos _a blister 
swells toward a diamond mountain 
bending and with the unswell 
_ gleaming 
- moving closer 
_ but with the next swell the 


bubble bursts and diamonds 


dive to never again shine 
in the black. 


In merciless whacks the gray duck 

quacks but strain-strang 

weakens the string and when 

the tall diamond melts in the heat 
the duck dies with a gulp. 

When a white swan is done 

doing the splitz in the sun 

with no ochre 

a turps-dipped brush happy 

though tired from much 


swishing leaps from the hand 
of creation finds a place 
beside sleeping others 

and rests. 
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O. D. WELLS 

Yorkshe 

Derrimmingly the basil night 
Gone for now — returned to day 


And Yorkshe in his batchnuk cap 
Stood at the helm — and yelled “away” 


Love Poem 


Oh pinionated slough of you. Ick bach da denyamay. 
Il culture né far bull yakamay 
Derenj é¢ fakamay cum sar 


Say boygen y4llamay the itch da rest 

Is nothing but a clean come yakamay 

I put the whip upon the whip 

And let the high wide handsome go 

“Why do I care for you here in the twitted twilight” 
“Here by the rocks in the pool” 


Poem 


Cold sky blue moon green stars 
Ooosopoff — y manyana 

Igabord igabord igabord 
Lamanyasta gaford — 

Ifonya Ifonya Ifonya 

Ifonya — dereeegebul. 


The lunts derained upon the mandalay. 
Garashta garashta garashta 

Opolly4 opully4 opullya 

Kee runk dismunk alyéna mashi 


im 


_ Volyéké Beraingon — desquis? © 
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GEORGE WHITSETT 
Dancing rope 


Lice night 

And the nice before. 

Lambs and cuttlefish came to my door, 
The lambs wore plumes, 

The cuttlefish said, 

And a spray of almond over their head. 


I called the lambs 

And thanked them for their kindness. 
I told the cuttlefish 

I thought that he was mad. 

All held their breath 

And thus controlled the sombreness 
That each of the denizens 

Found that I had. 


Ones, twos, 

Cranberry ooze. 

Threes, fours, 

Never touch floors. 
Lambs and the cuttlefish 
Ran for the doctor 

And told him to order me 
To close my doors. 


Hotel 


Mr. Mango, you are nominated to the phone. 
Shall I snip, sir, your cuticle to the bone? 

Let us whum down to the grill for fish bones and ‘eae 
Or rumble to the roof line for roasted berry shells. 
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n al creation are there so many stones — 
eae pail of milk, 


It’s | a Ria to sensibility, Mr. Mango, | : 
ey taiea a thing like sleep, 


0 r imitation marrow for the bones. 


P A R A M.-Y Tees 


WAYNE ANDREWS 
Take a Number From One to Ten 


Sometimes it seems to me that all the doom of Budapest is 
forever drowned in Steinways. Certain it is that young girls there 
dip their curled catastrophes each night in patient pianos. It is 
true that only the disastrous daughters of old embassies confess 
their beauty in this way, and yet, only in Hungary is hair so 
passionate that only a piano cools. 

In Boston, in America, what piano ever cooled what hair? I 
loathe Boston, where pianos are as shallow as spoons and where 
even hair is a deception. I thought her hair would melt like 
mirrors, but now my fingers ache cold from splintered glass. In 
Boston, I was deceived. 

Yet Boston beware! The reality of hair has always raped 
Night. Tresses have tortured other skies in other centuries. Locks 
could alarm the sky of Boston to this day. 

The lovely legend of the Duc de Morny, who died in Paris in 
the Second Empire shows how powerful, beautiful, and abandon- 
ned hair can be. What a tempting tableau vivant it was, the 
deathbed scene of the Duc de Morny! Napoléon III was weeping 
fiercely at the bedside of his friend, while the Duchess, sewing 
gently, might be said to have been stitching tears. Luckily, then, 
the Duchess remembered a faithful Russian custom: seizing her 
sewing shears, she brutally snipped off her hair. Into the fingers 
of the dying Duke she laid her locks. They were warm, and 
black, and interesting, and in the old style died the Duke. Later © 
it was rumored that the more indicative inhabitants of Paris — 
had seen late that night two prompt boots in the sky over the 
’ Tuileries Gardens. Acute observers recognized them at once as 
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the apparel of a young German diplomat, Bismarck by name. So 
prompt were the two boots that reliable historians insisted they 
were waiting for the tears of the French emperor. A few solitary 
gentlemen strolling on the heights of Montmartre realized how- 
ever that the Teutonic apparatus would depart quite without 
rain for the Germanies. For the beautiful hair of Sophie de 
Morny, so sacrificial, yet warm, yet black, yet interesting, 
thwarted Germanic destiny and all that Eastern talent. For that 
evening the tresses of the Duchess trembled gently in the dead 
fingers of the Duke. Slowly, angelically, they ascended into the 
airs. That magnificent chevelure had wounded the formal 
French night. Bismarck’s boots lost no time in leaving the sky 
completely. 

It is clear then that even if, in the following story, hair may 
seem to utter the well-known words of Francis I at Pavia, 


“Tout est perdu fors ’honneur” 


hair has desecrated too many altars in the past to permit chronic 
abuse even in the New England states. 

The problems which I take up in this account do exist, ener- 
getically, and the fact that the lunchers of the Hotels Ritz, 
Copley-Plaxa, and Statler have not seen all the phenomena 
which I describe merely proves that their imagination is of the 
selective (or American) variety and resists persistance. 

Surely even the most casual visitor to Boston must have 
noticed that in Boston: nothing speaks. And yet all 
cities must talk in their own refined way. Venice and Vienna are 
concrete examples. In Venice the muscular wrists of the hall- 
lanterns of the Grand Hotel lead directly to the old-time hay in 
the fists of sculptured proletarians in the monument to Railroad 
Dead in the World War. They do not lead to the inscription: 
Vobis Gloria Nobis Exemplum. In Vienna the sincere wax hands 
in the windows of myriad Friseurladen lead to those chambers 
of the Hofburg where the torn dreams of the late Empress 
Elisabeth taunt like sour bassoons. 


q 
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If Venice and Vienna talk out loud, surely even Boston must 
mutter. 

I made up my mind to make Boston speak, and as Boston is 
the home of the most mellow hostelries of America, I determined 
to make hotels talk. The first step was to invent a girl’s name, 

a name not too precious, a name not too banal. The second step 
was to invade every hotel in Boston in search of her. It is obvious 
that if I asked for an imaginary girl in a real hotel and found " 
her, the young girl would immediately become real, the hotel _ 
merely imaginary. In that event, reality would be raped, and in 
fear would confess. ? 

I began with the Vendéme, a residence where the giant aspi- 
distras of the nineteenth century breathe more passionately than 
any guest. As I entered the hotel, my first thought was of that 
Italian whose music, sensuous as it might first seem, was really 
intended to wilt such comfortable leaves. I thought of Giacomo 
Puccini. And so I asked for Mimi. 

The desk-clerk, breathing in time to aspidistras, replied: “You 
will find Mimi in Room 288.” He stopped speaking, and began 
to breathe again in tempo. Suddenly he started: “‘What is that 
you have on your eyelids, sir?” . 

He had merely observed the two immense wet butterflies which 
Fear, following an established custom, had just laid atop my 
eyes. As I walked upstairs, I strove to eliminate the two impedi- 
ments. I succeeded. 

I knocked at 288. The door opened. I went in. The halluci- 
nation was furious, and real, Mimi had pathetic eyes. Her eyes 
were as daintily blue as that perverse shade which certain — 
painters of modern times persist in putting in their cruel can- 
vasses. It is the pale blue of soon suicide, and it is haunting. Dark 
and romantic, Mimi’s hair evoked the echanting girls of Budapest. 
A Steinway in the corner steadied me. 

At this point I must confess that I may be guilty of inaccu- 
rately transcribing Mimi’s thoughts. Her voice was muffled; she 
spoke only through roses. Her natural voice was transmitted by 
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instruments to flowers which hung watchfully from curtains. 
When I had communicated my mission, the roses fluttered on 
the tapestries and through useful petals I heard: “I am certain 
of my reality. And of my hair. I do not object.” 

In weariness, she tilted back her head, revealing a delicious 
headdress. Some capricious chapelier had designed her a silver 
hat imitating a small snail platter with six charming indentures, 
those six which make us forever indebted to a snail. Her 
hair was luscious. It was that ingratiating sauce, the tomb of 
snails. 

Mimi bent down to play a record of Liszt’s Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody arranged for harp and trumpet. Romantically, her hair 
rose and fell in time to the bizarre Magyar’s music. Her eyes, 
meanwhile, opened and closed in decadent syncopation. I was 
surprised, and the two damp butterflies were about to return, 
when a rose above a radiator announced in a petal muffle: ““My 
eyes are forbidden. If they were discovered, the reality would 
be too cruel.” 


That evening I returned to my rooms and to a work I had 
been preparing for the past few weeks. I had been preparing 
a fétiche for exportation to Yougoslavia. A young citizen of 
Belgrad spends the most successful hours of every day squeez- 
ing tubes of colors fresh from London. In his favor I obtained 
six strands of American hair from Woolworth’s, and an effective 
glass eye, an eye whose past I still ignore. Once the eye was 
turned on the tresses, they began a slow and sentimental swish, 
mechanical. 

But that evening, as I turned the effective eye on the commer- 
cial locks, I saw that it too was as daintily blue as that perverse 
shade which certain painters of modern times persist in putting 
in their cruel canvasses. It was the pale blue of soon suicide, and 
it was haunting. Had I discovered Mimi’s eyes? 


“T believe,” said the desk-clerk in response to my inquiry, 
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“that you are the victim of an hallucination.” He handed me the 
Transcript. I read: 


American Flag of Human Hair to Wave 


Amid Fantasy Coiffures at Convention 


Fantasy coiffures of the Goddess of Liberty and Mimi of 
“La Bohéme” will delightfully astonish the Tuesday evening 
session of the Ladies’ Hairdressing Association now in conven- 
tion at the Hotel Vendéme. Liberty is to have an American 
flag made entirely of human hair, slightly waved, attached to 
one side of her head, above which will rise the conventional 
crown of the statue with the points (also of human hair) gilded. 

In Puccini’s Mimi the master hairdressers of the Convention 
present a creature made one hundred per cent from that dark 
nocturne of the American girl: her hair...... 


* * 


Giddy-lipped, I wandered toward the Boston Public Gardens. 
They were sincere. The Public Gardens were sincere in obedience 
to a popular song. For along the edges of the garden-lake was a 
group of delirious old men in obvious hunting costume. Not even 
the perverse rustle of the garden’s empty swanboats could disturb 
them. For in styled obedience to a timely tune, they were engaged 
in taking a number from one to ten. They took a number from 
one to ten, they doubled it, they added a million, they cast their 
numbers into the lake before them. Immediately, the numbers 
flickered like thin threads of flame and burst into all the colors — 
of a thirsty rainbow. The rainbow, I might add, was all the more — 
presumptious because of the numerous nights full of longing and ~ 
dreams which floated over the popular pool. 

At that unusual moment an old man dressed in the old style 
approached me. “And your number?” he said. . 

I chose the number of Dante. I chose nine. I took my nine, — 
doubled it, added a million, and quickly saw the sky sag with © 
the weight of dreaming nights. Very mine, my discreet series of 
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numbers lost no time in flickering a pale and haunting blue. It 
was the pale blue of soon suicide, and it was haunting. 

How unsuspecting were the words of Dante at this moment, 
of Dante who had hoped to say of her what never had been said 
of any woman. 

I do hope Mimi has caught some wandering refrain of one of 
my cadenzas. Keep it, Mimi. 

Half-frightened by the perverse rustle of the empty swanboats 
which still swept the waves, Night now lifted, gently, her famous 
black dress. Dawn had come. 
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FERNAND AUBERJONOIS 
Chalumeaux des voix tressées 


Je tiens de vous le secret d’oublier, fantémes sans patrie, je 
vous ai poursuivis entre les torses durs d’une avenue de palmes. 


Cette avenue frissonnait sous la vague d’un vent moite et 
peureux que rien ne soutenait. L’agent motocycliste enlevait 
une belle. 


Mexico somnole sans ciller dans un minuit de perles noires. 
Un soupir poussé sur la place s’enflerait mille fois dans ses bras, 
Oi glissent ces palmiers? Partent-ils en procession vers les flancs 
tourmentés, lourds, d’une colline géante ot dansent des joueurs 
de polo américains? 


Alors, dansons, nous aussi, autour des monuments que la 


France inspira; que les phares des autos ratatinent.... Sur 


leurs genoux des vendeurs de sommeils échouent. 


Applique ton oreille au sol, Raquel. La ville est cernée par 
des yeux, un jazz galope sur l’échine des dieux aztecs. Qui secoue 
des squelettes sous nos pieds? Que sont devenues nos craintes 
nordiques? Ont-elles fondu dans l’hystérie des rails, entre les 


sierras ? 


Trois pesos pour embrasser tes épaules, Raquel. Et puis tu 
t’en iras ensuite, si tu veux, la hanche collée au manteau de cuir 
d’un chauffeur de taxi. Et je m’endormirai dans le parc, aux 


trois notes des pipeaux des gardes. 


Le corail aux épaules des vierges de platre, 
L’émeraude aux bassins torturés, 
Le sang aux criniéres des chevaux perdus 
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Qui lancent leurs sabots fous 
Dans des ruelles sans issue, 
Ferment l’évantail de nos désirs. 


Je tremble au chalumeau des voix tressées, et pourtant la 
ville est déserte et les cascades de priéres blasphématoires des- 
cendent chiens enragés sur les tours d’une cathédrale qui sombre 
en elle-méme. 


Solitude retranchée derriére une congrégation de joies obs- 
cénes .... nous mourrons peut-étre sous le couteau d’un prétre 
exaspéré qui surgira derriére ces grilles Second Empire. Ton 
corps sera jeté en pature aux réalités, Raquel. Aux réalités que 
tu voulus ignorer toujours car elles étaient pour toi une monnaie 
d’échange. 


N’attendons pas le petit jour meurtrier qui te violera d’un 
baiser de néon, le jour qui, d’ici peu, se hissera sur les volcans 
éteints, au Sud. Pars dans la phosphorescence qui te sauve du 
dégoit des hommes, va vendre tes baisers molissants dans 
quelque restaurant ov la sciure te sera un lit accueillant... 


Et demain peut-étre, A minuit, Paseo de la Reforma, nous 
reprendrons notre ronde impudique sur le visage cerné du square 
souard. Peut-étre partirons-nous 4 la dérive sur le gargouillement 
des pavés ow ton sac de velours usé se balancera seul et ridicule. 


Nous reprendrons aussi le refrain de cette chanson qui n’est 
& personne, pas méme 4a nous. 
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GEORGES PELORSON 
Le Roi dans la Vallée 


Il faisait chaud dans la vallée, bien que le soleil se fat couché 
depuis longtemps. 

Le roi n’avangait guére, bien que son cheval se fait baché depuis 
longtemps et que l’ombre seule fit résonner encore le chemin de 
la vallée. 

Et loin derriére le roi, sa suite avangait moins encore, bien que 
Yombre eit fauché depuis longtemps déja, sur le chemin de la 
vallée, les tétes des seigneurs et qu’il fat temps de se draper. 

L’ombre était pleine de manteaux et les sabots de la vallée, 
sur la terre gercée, faisait 4 peine un blou de cloches entre tant 
de manteaux. 

Les feuilles grelottaient, bien qu’il fit chaud dans la vallée. 

Le roi n’avancait guére, devant calmer a chaque pas les folles 
mers de sa monture, et frissonnant dans la chaleur, bien que le 
chaud fait déja lourd comme une source dans sa chair. 

Mais ce qui le préoccupait le plus, c’était qu’il lui fallait sans 
cesse alimenter ses mains, de peur que le cheval ne s’émit de 
la nuit et la prenant pour une en-terre ne s’enfuit a plein puits; 
la selle était fadaise et trés inconfortable; les étriers tenaient par 
un miracle de lumiére. Tout le cheval tenait par un miracle de 
lumiére; l’ombre n’y pouvait que. 

Quant 4 moi, j’étais déja couché dans la maison, — ce qui ne 
manquait pas de compliquer le voyage du roi 

‘et aout ni mai 
car dors donc’’, etc.... 

A part le roi tomba. 

C’était 4 prévoir puisqu’il ne tenait plus que par miracle aux 
lumiéres. 

Il s’étendit, trés pale et plot, comme un x de légende, a deux 
pas du chemin. 

Il fit plus chaud encore dans la vallée. 
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eS ee 


Ses mains se repaissaient, bougeant convulsivement. 
La nuit pleurait des larmes de salpétre; l’air enfoncait comme 
un marais. 


Moi, je ne bougeais main, étant dans la maison. 


Tout de méme, cette chaleur n’était pas ordinaire. Le roi non 
plus était palordinaire, ni moi non plus, non plusse les manteaux 
que lombre avait fauchés aux dégats des seigneurs. 

Mais herbe était coupée, et la saison des foins est d’habitude 
chaude, si abondant que soit l’on dort. Et puis la nuit pleurait 
des larmes affalantes, le salpétre coulait sur les roches obscures, 
des formes de genoux se pleuraient sur la terre et les épaules 
faisaient gras dans l’herbe chaude. Trés loin on entendait de 
grandes explosions qui venaient des montagnes, autour de la 
vallée, et coloraient le ciel de fumées étrangéres. On aurait pu 
croire que c’était le printemps; ce n’était que les montagnes 
saluant le passage du roi. 

Et chaque explosion était saluée en retour par un saut des 
seigneurs, au diable du chemin. Et a chaque saut la chaine des 
seigneurs tirait plus fort sur ma main. 

A la fin, ces détonations me générent, étant dans la maison, 
au creux de la maison, plein de bleu sodoré et tenant dans ma 
main le fil de la maison; et j’allais me lever, perdant patience, 
et supplier le roi de mettre fin 4 ce deuil tapageur, quand je 
le vis assis, comme un pantin laineux, au milieu du chemin. 

I] contemplait ses mains, riant 4 perdre laine; une épaisse 
poussiére, s’élevant de son ventre, le faisait plus étanche; ses 
mains, 4 chaque rire, sautaient sur le chemin, comme de jeunes 
perdreaux dans le sillon du rire, sans pouvoir s’élever plus haut 
qu’un front moyen. 

Puis il se mit debout, tout recrépi de laine, bavant de broderies, 
ramenant ses épaules et fermant sa peurpointe d’un geste bouton- 
neux, et je vis cette fois que ses mains, revenues par je ne sais 
quel cardonc, pendaient 4 bout de manches, ébouffies de lumiére, 
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comme deux figues molles, de celles qu’on appelle communément 
“‘gouttes d’or’”’. Je remarquais aussi la forme de ses yeux, en coules 
d’annulaires, et ses lévres baguées comme un rond de soleil. Ses 
joues faisaient un bruit de tilleul en colére du temps de mon 
enfance et ses cheveux diffus se perdaient en chaleur. 

Mais il était trés beau toujours, ainsi. Nul doute que la reine 
en eit été joyeuse. 

Pour moi, je m’en moquais, étant dans la maison, au rond de 
la maison, et tenant dans ma main la chaine des seigneurs. 

D’ailleurs la nuit ne pleurait plus, puis il faisait trop chaud 
dans la maison pour qu’on cuissat penser. 

Je me retournai donc, en tirant sur la chaine. La chaine tim- 
bala; 4 peine un bruit: un fou de flamme, et je me vis sourire 
dans le bruit des seigneurs. 

Je refermai les yeux et je forgai mes doigts 4 compter jusqu’au 
sang, voulant me rendormir. J’étais bien prés de moi quand, face. 

La maison, — allais-je le savoir? — était dans la vallée, au 
fond de l’embonpointe. L’aube y régnait encore; les hommes y 
venaient, en équilibre lache, puiser le feu de source. Les jours 
de grand soleil, on tendait le jardin de cordes harmonieuses; 
quand la saison des fruits s’était annoncée bonne, on mettait sur 
des claies les poches 4 sécher; elles ne tardaient pas 4 se gonfler 
de ventre. Puis les cardeuses s’installaient. 

Depuis mon arrivée, ce n’était qu’un hétel. 

On ne voyait pas Vhote. 


L’hétesse était ce que les poétes ont toujours appelé une 
“belle femme”, guémuett’liche et prithé a la fois. Elle n’aimait — 


pas qu’on la plaisantat fille ou qu’on la caponat. 
Et c’était donc ainsi lorsque la chaine alla. 
La chaine chenilla pendant au moins dix mains, éclairant la 


vallée; sa lueur sous-tendait les tétes des seigneurs; je voyais 


maintenant les montagnes sauter et saluer le ciel; mais plus la 
chaine allait, moins j’entendais de bruit. L’ombre se rétrécit et 
prit forme de fraise. 


Puis il n’y eut plus que les ailes du salpétre, un grand papillon 
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gris, pendant dix autres pentes, et la voix de l’hétesse, en tenue 
de pierrade, debout prés de mon dort, mantelante, sac a danse 
et ouidant sa hochance: 

Ici l’on sort... 

Je fis un grand effort pour répéter “l’on sort” et lever les peu 
pierres qui pesaient sur mes yeux. Mais enfin j’allais voir! 


En effet, la porte s’ouvrit. 

Le chaud de la vallée s’engouffra aussitét, poussant a bute- 
front le roi-porteur-de-mains. 

Il s’assit sur la table, A la taille-malheur, son sourire posé 
sur le plat de ses jambes. 

J’était dans la maison et cela ne m/allait guére de le voir 
s'installer ainsi, 4 la faveur du chaud. L’hétesse est 1a, pensai-je, 
et m’en rendra raison. Je me retournai donc, j’allais ouvrir la 
bouche, mais le roi me prévint et s’adressant a elle et mirant son 
sourire dans un énormissoir dit. 


Décidément je ne comprenais rien 4 rien. 

Je faisais mienne de comprendre. 

De topique en tropique, de torpeur en tropeur j’emmermouil- 
lais les mots. Je ne voyais partout que cet énormiroir et j’étais 
a l’entrave et n’entendais que thal. 


Le roi hocha la téte, vomirant |’énormoir et dérobant ses bras. 

Le prétexte était bon et I’hétesse en criant, s’enfuit, la téte 
avers; la lumiére du miroir devint intolérable. 

Alors seulement je compris que le roi était cause de tout; je 
me jetai sur lui, le couchai sur la table. La chaleur était folle, 
tournait dans la maison, agitant ses manteaux. La vallée tout 
entiére était dans la maison. Un grand cri s’éleva lorsque je saisis 
le roi A la gorge; l’air se fit aussi lourd qu’un poumon plein de 
sang; les rochers s’enflammérent, jetant aux quatre fous des rires 
de salpétre. Mais je luttais toujours et je serrais plus fort, sentant 
bien que le roi s’effondait lentement sous le chaud de ma main. 
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Les anneaux de ses yeux s’éteignirent un A un; les bagues de ses 
lévres roulérent sur le sol. 

Et tout a coup, la chaleur tomba, entrainant la vallée. 

J’étais dans la maison. 

L’hétesse n’était plus qu’une plante confuse. 

Je tenais dans ma main le fil de la maison. 

Des miroirs s’élevaient en fumée dans le ciel ; une fraise écrasée 
exhalait son parfum dans le creux de ma main; des traces de 
fraicheur luisaient sur le chemin, sans cesse s’écaillant, sans cesse 
s’étendant, si loin que ma fraicheur pouvait les perdre haleine 
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EUGENE JOLAS 
Alamasatl 


Alone on this mountain, I am a prisoner in a despairstone- 
world. I flightdream ships and oceans. What is holding me here? 
The forest autumntwinkles rust. The oak-trees listen to the wind- 
blown litanies and to the tranceleaves of the birches. A darklesong 
shudders afternoon. The peasant comes. His eyes blaze birds and 
fruits. His lips are hungry for wine. Whence come the broken 
cries in the vineyard? The shepherd trumpetleads his herd into 
a saint’s shrine. The hazel-trees are flashes of praysounds. Black 
waters gleamurmur psalms. I wander silencing the fearhoot of 
the onrushing owlnight. The wind flies past with balsamic memo- 
ries. I have no feeling for leprous walls. The sad images of the 
suburbland are gone up in smoke. Peasant-girls twinkle. They 
have lost their hearts in the jungle of the merry-go-rounds. I 
hear a heart lovewhining nearby. The sorrows of the last dream 
brought the ascetic rage. The tops of the trees are weary of rooks. 
The deepherb lusters. The innphrases have crashed into ruins. 
Somewhere the world is bursting asunder, and the sick syllables 
of the vanished days lie beheaded in the wheatshocks. The 
vowels have gone to sleep. I hear an irate calling. The terraces 
are filled with tears. The bushes lightcry. The eyes of the freemen 
hold silencesongs. Yet I wildwish tinklelaughter from girlthroats. 
The foreign lands hide beyond the rookhorizon. The river open- 
armwaits for the singchant of the vagabond. I have no lusting 
for the tenebrous world. I am not in love with lowskies or terror- 
grey faces. I want to wander through a fairytaleforest of stone. 
In the afternoondream the eyes nostalgia decipherable glintwords. 
There is so much to be seen and heard. Bells and claxons. Dusk- 
sonatas. Laughfaces. Starsheeks. Syllables of chimeraverbs. The 
transfigurations of the fantomaccords. I dream my turbilworld 
a planetrhyme. Where are my antipodes? The other land. The 
land on the Ile des Bienheureux? Brésil. I dream the seven cities. 
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I dream the naughting of the feverhearts and the requiem of the 
troublebrains. A deer lopes through the lowbrush. Far off I 
watch the potato fields nodding in the errsun. Bats will soon 
go clouding into the village where the wineblessed have plunged 
into visions. When the bells dusk ave, time will sink into a great 
sleep. The silver gesture of the lovehands is now over the world. 
I take the loam and bitcrumble it into a saga. The sun is fatigued. 
Yet its last flame deepshimmers into my eyes. The wish of the 
lovehungry ones will be fulfilled. The cry of the sad souls on the 
ice landscapes of the nightsingers will be heard. There will be 
a great faith in the smile of the winds. The timewords are in a 
casket of howlsprites. The fog will not come up 80 soon. I wrap 
myself up in the silence that changes into a prayer. Birdmigrants 
flee the witherdeath. A young girl walks into a phloxgarden. The 
blouseman stops and greets. I am without a name. I plunge into 
bloomviolins. The homewords have left the burden of the cen- 
turies. The moonstruck are not afraid of conflagrations. A voice 
goes tiptaptoeing through the heather. Is the fragrance of the 
childyears going to return? The mountaincrags violet themselves. 
The snow on the highest peak glisters gral. The angelus-soul 
travels incognito. It is the hour of clarity. The new moon 
fireglimmers colibri. The afternoon 5 dying wonder-plumed. I 
close my eyes. A Maya figure strides through a rustleforest. I 
hear the name Alamasatl. A great music choirs into the platinum- 


night. 


Spuk of the Present 


Is there no sususar in this room? Warum fluestert nicht ein 
Leiseweben? Que le chuchottement reprenne! The hammer- 
crackle cries blastroar. Silence is strangled and the senselight 
vanishes into aches. It is so nighting in this hollow. Doch faraway 
green the meadblades. I lone flight from the always crackle- 
rhythm of the. ... Wo sind die blauen Doerfer in den silber- 
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bergen? The globestun verbs decay. Ich bin... le feu s’arréte 
avec le temps qui... Prusta. The lovelight in those eyes. La 
belle aux yeux de jade. E] hombre-mono y la sombra del arbél. 
The lightingsheen. So nuit. Nun geht der grosse Silberschlaf 
durch die Welt. Was trauemt die Stadt? The publicans come with 
fralsiboes. They blee and bloo the granitetales. They lalawoo 
the brala. Fristas forget the malter. But still they lee and low. 
Ich habe Schlaf. Doch wehe uns — les machines écrasent les 
météores. I would like to plunge into the canyons and shout 
into quakes. The triumph of the nighthouses. How inexpressible 
life is now! I un-facade the balconies. Swishdresses. Flast seeks 
the salarams. In the fullness of the blackling loor we hear a 
fleercry that dristas our singering into duallas. Is the balatin in 
gral now? The warmlings flee the manafair. A willaroo waits 
icedawn. The palaboon dancels with the cala of the wildmaid. 
Faces thunder nightmarepale. A crishcrow slinkers loof. Rastis 
refuse the mirl. Blue basil grims. The maladrums come new. 
The glingeling herbs sheen. The farabooms go roading into 
starmistlove. Grey hung the clouds over the afternoon city. I 
destoned it. (It was the first time I had seen it.) Limestone 
squares in which live talking animals of both sexes. It is a capital. 
The rivers flow dialogues. Back of the eyes. What are they 
weeping and dreamvisioning? Syntactical rattle. Soon all the 
laws will have forgotten the lightphenomena in the anatomical 
boxes that are moving towards a theory of knowledge. Yet what 
is more unreal than this moment? Primer about the present. It 
was here with the womansmile and the birdflight and... im- 
possible to stay at the crossing. The incurable laughter. Thyme- 
smell. Marching. Marching. The second flashrises and then 
nought. The present shudders. A serpenthiss. A fangsparkle. 
Enormously the cyclone weds the sea. 
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Oorana 


I was in the canyon of a vast city at dusklight. A dourcrowd 
of men and women rambled up and down on the asphalt. Nothing 
was heard save the iterant rhythm of the heelbluster. 


What was the great event they were waiting for? Was a decla- 
ration of war to be announced? Did they expect an enemy 
invasion? Did they hope for the irruption into their plaguelives 
of some miraculous being? 


Seven childhood friends appeared out of the nighting mass. 
We began to laughsing in our native words a chant that whirl- 
disturbed the dourmen and dourwomen. 


Suddenly there was a cry. The night had now come with 
nervefreezing gloom. Out of the darkwhorl above the high 
houses we saw what seemed an airplane. It lightshot down 
towards us. We helterskelterfled into the houses. 


In the empty street we watched the machine stop. It flame- © 
sputtered. Then we saw that it was really a man-machine: a giant — 
whose hands and feet contained wheels and flutter-engines. He 
did not stay long, however, and soon vanished again in a nerve- — 
trance. 


Everybody swiftrushed back to the canyon where we found 
a large sheet of paper on which was written: 


OORANA OORANA OORANA 


My childhood friends and I became very agitated. We had | 
the sensation that we were floating upward. Soon we were — 
shoutwinging our way through the nightsky. We felt liberated 
from all earthly bonds. We paeanlouded in a shimmersurge. 
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Higher and higher we steeped our way. We saw lightning- 
forking and starshooting. The light drew us upward with a kind 
of music. 


Were we changed too? We seemed to be lighter than air. We 
were vertigorising past galaxies of wonderplanets. 


Once we looked down below and saw the earth eggfloating in 
a dark ocean. 


Interminably the upjourney continued, until suddenly the 
catapultforce began to decrease, and we landed with a wildthud 
on a very small planet. 


We knew we were on OORANA. Etherbeings received us with 
musicwords never heard before. When we tried to transpose the 
incantatory rapturesounds to our own language forms, we failed. 
We tried an approximation and agreed on the following inter- 
pretation: 

OORANA 
shillaroo pleina 
fullassa reina 
vollava emplea 
essencia littora 
whirlalla grellila 
rilltara affulla 
altagra inbruma 
blitza eclaira 
altara pleroma 
fullina sternana 


OORANA 


glimmera hallolee 
flamma sheenalee 
glista gleissaree 
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ascesa lillallee 
blazeesa fulgaree 
ignista lumisee 
lustrala gloseelee 
dazzlona lucinee 
radiosta irradee 
illuma lightinglee 
flashala crackalee 
dazina beamonee 
glazola burnishee 
glowila silberee 


OORANA 


ura flittora 

clina shimmera 
swala lohala 
gloota lichtera 
gluela astara 
brenna burnina 
golda biluna 
gleissa aspera 
clarina ballada 
traumana trancola 


OORANA 
OORANA 
OORANA 


GEORGE WHITSETT 


Sonances 


I 


Falsely forth skam the pepple upon the pool. Foibles upon 
foibles spent themselves into muteness. Over the glum morasses 
came the nightly echo of her pent-in race as the tangled skeins 
held up the bottomless ooze. Only spirits of trees, of vines, of 
nebulous fire wisps, of throats of night, of myriad-encircling 
swamp could dement her further than bedfastness with 
this serf. 

Battalions of innocence charged the quagmires, but the 
floundering and smooth legs of horses bayonetted the softness. 
Nostrils and starting eyes pressed the wrinkles of briers toward 
the yielding bottoms. Even devils, reaching toward her, but 
receded her into the arms of a convention which antedated the 
rings of water oaks. Demounted riders swept downward toward 
the parent rock. 

Her last night should not kindly preface bearded hugs. Her 
breasts were white under this coarse stuff. “‘Do you think that 
I would tingle for this oppression? But the opiates upon my 
body! And the alterations of my girdle. I am as I would be when 
finally the morasses are drained and riders can stoop under the 
beech trunks, when faces work speaking to us from beyond the 
river, when from the castle comes one who has eaten with 
silver.” 

He would answer, were he not twitching in his dreams: “A 
tender female dog was lying among the may flowers, lifting her 
ears. Her skin was pink under its covering. She pushed her muzzle 
against the smooth stalk of larkspur and a fat serpent rolled 
over upon her. A fat, bearded serpent rolled over upon her 
_ thighs!” 


' 
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II 


She went down into the dance floor against our commands 
the night the new syncopation was to be tried four times. His 
right hand being paralyzed, it was necessary that he should hold 
her improperly, because of the high position of her antipodal 
girdle. 

Through the crowd as the trombone gave its improvised 
warning ran the man in the darkened spectacles. Him we selected 
to be unexpectedly bitten by the fly from the ceiling. 

As she nestled against the frontispiece, the frog hopped against 
her. The frog hopped against her as she walked in the darkness 
when the cornet called to the tuba to beware. As she kissed him 
under the pretext of a whisper, as the false jade setting fell to 
the floor without the music stopping, as the daring young capi- 
talist whirled his partner against the increasing numbers, as the 
synthetic straws dropped in their glassy holders, as the woman 
on a street above scraped the coping with her basket, as several 
sparrows stirred expectantly of dawn in the abbattoir, as all 
conditions were fulfilled — the frog hopped against her. 


III 


The twelfth basement was reserved according to orders and 
filled with barrels from which the staves had been carefully 
removed. The canaries were kept singing with great difficulty 
while the young Russian had time to remove her brassiere of 
Persian rubber. The jade settings clicked into their places while 
the hotel detective made his announcement. 

The dance had no sooner started than according to precon- 
ceived plan his toupee arose and remained pendant within easy 
reach of the concealed madman. Seeing this we dismissed him, 
taking the blade of rustless Damascus into our own hands. An 
unguarded gesture severed the great cable which kept both the 
floor and ceiling suspended. 
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The tears in her eyes turned to turquoises as she felt that we 
were drifting toward the tunnel. It was there that the demoniac 
was confined and we knew then that her long hair should have 
been tightly braided. 

Only a relish for entertainment kept us from faltering as the 
canaries fell dead among their wires as the first warning. When 
the first film of smoke arose I knew it was irrevocable and both 
of us broke into a lemon-like laughter. 

As the slender shears removed the down from her body, I felt 
the first intuition that the detective was enjoying the spectacle. 
He had kept the girl confined so long that the millionaire was 
eager to do his bidding. 

As her section of the floor sank several paces the heavier 
fumes came with a sluggish rush to her nostrils. As the chemist 
had predicted, the image of her singing as she rediscovered and 
clung to one of the floating barrels was a startling drape for her 
nudity. Her head, now completely bald, was quickly singed as 
she called several times the name of her lover. This was the 

expected signal and the army of ants, preceded by pincers and 
lances, safely declined the larger bones. 
_ From the ruby-coloured infinitesimals it was inevitable. 
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T H E E Y E 


JAMES JOHNSON SWEENEY 


Seeing and Representation 


**How! do we not, strictly speaking, perceive by sight 

such things as trees, houses, men, rivers, and the likey?” 
George Berkeley: 

Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher. 


Perhaps it is because we learned the language of vision so 
early, that we have a tendency to forget what a small part the 
visive faculty, proper — that is to say, the eye — actually plays 
in what we commonly term the act of seeing. And perhaps it is 
also, for a similar reason, that we have a tendency to forget to 
what a small degree the reproduction, or immediate represen- 
tation of phenomena of the world of nature ever enters into the 
language of plastic expression. 

But whatever the reason may be, it is most probably on these 
two points that hinge the greater number of prevalent misunder- 
standings with regard to plastic expression, and particularly with 
regard to that phase of it usually termed Abstract art. 

Today Abstract art has no longer any need of defense. Over 
a period of twenty-three years it has proven itself. And today 
it still continues to offer, in a consistent evolution, fresh satis- 
faction on esthetic and plastic grounds. At any rate, to those 
who approach it sympathetically. That its public has been, and 
still is, a relatively limited one, is not a criticism of its integrity 
or quality as a plastic expression. The very fact that it offers an 
unfamiliar idiom — that its ideographs are different, or different 
in their associations from the conventionally accepted ideographs 
of traditional plastic expression — is sufficient to explain that. 


Certain habit-based anticipations created by one idiom must — 


be supplanted, or at least brought back into conscious control, 
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before we can read the ideographs of another pictorial expression 
with any ease, (or free satisfaction). This is bound to take time. 
But the consequence, its limited public, is discounted by all 
serious critics of the movement. 

However, in the discussion of Abstract art and its principles, 
even its most zealous upholders consistently fail to lay emphasis 
on one fact that would seem to underly all such discussions and 
comparisons of plastic expression: the fact that, due to the nature 
of vision, the ideographs of the newer idiom may be, and need 
be, no further from a literal transcription of phenomena of the 
world of nature than those of traditional plastic expression. In 
other words, that the older idiom may be as fairly described as 
Abstract, as the new; and without using the term any more 
loosely. For, in the final analysis, each is basically a system of 
arbitrary signs. And in view of this, the only important differ- 
ence between them lies in the fact that, for the time being, a 
wider communication is possible through the older system 
because of its more familar conventions. 

In one of George Berkeley’s dialogues, we read a reply of 
Euphranor, to Alciphron, as follows: 

«it does not seem to me at all strange that men should 
not be aware that they had ever learned a language begun 
so early and practiced so constantly, as this of Vision. And 
if we also consider that it is the same throughout the whole 
world, and not, like other languages, differing in different 
places, it will not seem unaccountable that men should 
mistake the connection between the proper objects of sight 
and the things signified by them to be founded in necessary 
relation or likeness; or, that they should even take them for 
the same things. Hence, it seems easy to conceive why men 
who do not think should in this confound the language of 
vision, the signs, with the things signified, otherwise than 
they are wont to do in the various particular languages 
formed by the several nations of men.” 
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As a matter of fact, we do tend very readily to forget that 
“tall that is properly perceived by the visive faculty amounts to 
no more than colours and their varieties and different proportions 
of light and shade” 1); that “that which is seen is one thing and 
that which is felt is another’; and that we infer from visible 
ideas to tangible ideas through association; that the association 
comes from the ideas being found together, not from any inherent 
connection; that the reference requires practice and experience; 
and that visible ideas therefore are arbitrary signs of tangible 
ideas. 

And since we have an inclination to forget these premises it 
is likewise not difficult to forget — or at any rate to become 
confused in the corollaries: namely, that, since our language of 
vision is constituted of conceptual images, and since, in it the 
direct visual sensation has become an arbitrary sign for tactile 
and motor sensations, our plastic representations cannot be 
founded immediately on resemblances with the phenomena of 
the world of nature. Rather, our plastic representations must 
also take the character of arbitrary signs, or ideographs, of which 
the interpretation cannot escape the subjective. 

Perhaps Euphranor’s reasons for our forgetfulness of the 
fundamental character of the language of vision still hold. How- 
ever, we might find an even more pertinent reason today linked 
to the subjective character of vision and, consequently, of repre- 
sentation. For during the last three centuries, as a part of the 
adulation accorded science’s last conquests, the objective ap- 
proach in all fields has enjoyed an esteem only paralleled by the 
disfavour with which the subjective has been rejected. 

And the perseverance of this sentiment is demonstrated by the 
attitude of certain groups toward Abstract art today. For perhaps © 
the commonest criticism one hears aimed at this mode of ex- — 
pression is on the grounds that it has renounced all intention of © 
reproducing the natural appearances of phenomena. In so doing, | | 
its critics claim, it has lost contact with reality and society. Art, 


1) George Berkeley: “‘Essay towards a New Theory of Vision”-CLVI. 
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they say, cannot depart from nature. The question immediately 
becomes “‘what is exactly meant by nature?” With these critics 
a departure from nature in plastic expression obviously means a 
failure, on the part of the artist, to make an objective approach 
to nature and a failure to produce, in some way or other, certain 
specific facts of natural phenomena. The popular scientific and 
Cartesian background of Western thought for the past three 
centuries has fostered this attitude on a broad scale. With the 
result, that today, even in art, this has become just “the sort of 
approach most people seem to want’. Consequently, for the 
public in general to feel that such an objective approach to 
nature is possible on any broader lines than a mere recording of 
“colours and their varieties, and the different proportions of 
light and shade”, it is essential for them to keep out of their 
minds the necessary subjective character both of vision and of 
plastic expression. 

And eventually the whole structure of that criticism which 
claims that Abstract art in renouncing any intention of repro- 
ducing the natural appearances of phenomena, “loses all contact 
with reality and society — gives way, when considered on the 
basis of the true nature of vision. An objective “realism” is 
impossible if our faculties do not permit us to approach nature 
objectively. For if, through “practice and experience visible 
ideas become signs of tangible ideas”’, our vision, itself, predicates 
a subjective approach. 

In other words, no matter what the idiom may be, the plastic 
expression must have as its basis a subjective conception. And 
on this basis the artist expresses his response to phenomena of 
the world of nature in the materials of his craft, not by attempting 
to imitate specific appearances of nature, but by allowing his 
psychological response to the colours and forms of natural 
phenomena to dictate freely the forms and colours of his plastic 
expression. 

Into this ideograph may go the transcription of certain im- 
‘mediate visual stimuli as well as many arbitrary signs for tactile 
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and motor experiences. But from the very nature of our eyes we i 
are forced to make our visual approach to the world about us 
selectively. We sense in it certain rhythms which satisfy definite © 
psychological needs in us rooted very probably in physiological — 
rhythms. And as these physiological, or eventually, psychological — 
rhythms, are at the base of our visual selection, they also dictate ~ 
the patterns of our plastic expression; while the representational — 
and associational constituents of the ideograph are merely the — 
outer clothing given these basic rhythms by the mind. 

That the surface ideograph should change, as it has in the | 
recent past, does not carry the expression, in which such a change 
takes place, any nearer to reality or farther from it, merely 
because of that change. The intended literary content of any 
considerable work of art may be an added grace, but it is not a 
plastic essential. That such is a fact is obvious from the aesthetic : 
pleasure we derive from art expressions of races whose psycho- ’ 
logical viewpoint we cannot compass. 

We may therefore say that, fundamentally, our response to a — 
plastic expression is a psychological one founded on a response. 
to rhythms, whether those rhythms be linear, rhythms of sug-— 
gested space intervals, of colour oppositions, or otherwise. The 
representational ideographical content based associationally on 
our knowledge of the world of nature is merely the outer clothing ~ 
or disguise of those psychological appeals. And because of its” 
essential nature, our language of vision only permits a conceptual - 
approach to the phenomena of nature. 

If these facts are tenable, as they seem, what difference is 
there — beyond one of immediate convenience in communication — : 
— if an artist choose his ideographs from the new abstract code=" 
book, or select what would appear to be equally arbitrary signs 
from the idiom of traditional expression? 
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Hans Arp: Human Concretion, 1935 (plaster) 
(Photo Courtesy of Museum of Modern Art, New York) 


Charles Biederman: Composition, 1935 


Alexander Calder: Mobile, 1935 


Giacometti: Composition, 1931 
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Léger: Marionettes (Combat de Boxe) 


1878—1935 


Suprematist Composition, 1914 
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Wooden Seat, Greater Antilles, Santo Domingo 
(Courtesy of British Museum, London) 
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Unknown Painter: Portrait of Creole Child 
Collection of Mr. & Mrs. Wm. Sawitzsky) 


Pablo Picasso: Petite Fille Lisant, 1935 


(Courtesy Galerie Simon) 
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Kurt Schwitters : Merzbild 


KURT SCHWITTERS 
CoEM 


I like to compose my paintings from the leftovers of daily 
refuse. Out of this developed my Merz pictures, and especially 
my big column. What is this column? It is first of all only one of 
many, of ten perhaps. It is called Cathedral of Erotic Misery; or 
abbreviated, C o E M; for we live in the age of abbreviations. In 
addition it is incomplete, on principle. You might say it grows 
according to the principle of the city: somewhere another house 
is to be built, and the municipal housing commission has to see 
that the new house does not make a mess of the whole urban 
picture. In the same way I come across some object, I know it 
belongs to the Co EM, I take it along, paste it on, glue some- 
thing on it, daub it, in the rhythm of the total effect, and one 
day we find that some new trend has to be shaped which passes 
wholly or partially over the dead body of the object. In this way 
there remain everywhere things which wholly or partially cut 
across each other, as a distinct indication that they have been 
devaluated in regard to their individual unity. Through the 
growth of the ribs there originate valleys, hollows, grottoes that 
maintain their individual existences within the whole. Through 
the fact that intercrossing lines-of-direction are connected with 
each other through planes, there develop twisted screw-like 
forms, the whole a system of cubes of the most severe geometric 
character until it seems fused into a unity. The name CoE M 
is only a label. It does not express the contents or, at any rate, 
only a part. But this characteristic it shares with all labels; for 
instance, Dusseldorf is no longer a village and Schopenhauer is 
not a toper. One might say that the CoE M is the composite 
of all those things, with very few exceptions, which during the 
last seven years of my life either have had an importance or were 
unimportant from the viewpoint of pure form, but into which a 
certain literary form has slipped by chance. It is 3.50 by 2 to 1 
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meters in volume. And it once boasted an elaborate electric j 
lighting apparatus. But the interior of this has been destroyed by | 
a short-citcuit. 1 
All the grottoes are characterized by some major features. 
There is the Nibelungen hoard with its gleaming treasure; the — 
Kyffhaueser with the stone table; the Goethe Grotto with one of — 
Goethe’s legs as a holy relic and his many pencils poetry-worlll 
to stub-ends; the sunken “personal union-city” of Braunschweig- 
Luneburg with houses from Weimar by Feininger, Persil adver-_ 
tising, and the heraldic sign of Karlsruhe designed by me; the 
sadistic murder cavern with the sorely mutilated body of a 
pitiful young girl tainted with tomatoes and many Christmas © 
gifts; the Ruhr region with genuine anthracite and genuine coke; 
the art-exhibition with paintings and sculptures by Michael _ 
Angelo and myself, the only visitor to which is a dog with af 
brides’ train; the dog kennel with W. C. and with the red dog; — 
the organ which Las to be turned to the left for it to play “Silent 
night, holy night”; the ten percent crippled war veteran who © 
has no head but still manages to get along somehow or other 
with his daughter; Monna Hausmann, consisting of a picture of : 
the Monna Lisa with her face pasted over by Raoul Hausmann 
through which it has lost completely its stereotyped smile; the 
bordello with a three-legged lady, done by Hannah Hoch; and 
the big grotto of love. The love grotto alone embraces about 1/4 
of the sub-surface of the column; a broad staircase leads up to it; 
below stands the woman lavatory attendant of life in a long” 
narrow corridor. Two children greet us and step into life; of a 
mother with her child there remains only a fragment as a result 
of wear and tear; magnificent as well as mutilated objects 
characterize the general mood. In the middle there is the 
Tender Loving Couple; he has lost his head, she both arms, 
between the legs she holds a giant fire-cracker. The big bent 
head of the child with the syphilitic eyes above the Loving 
Couple counsels urgently: Look before you leap! There 
is a consolation for us in the sight of the little round bottle 
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containing my urine in which immortelles have dissolved. 

I have given only a small part here of the literary content of 
the column. Some grottoes like the Luther corner have already 
disappeared beneath the present surface. The literary content is 
dadaistic; but that is not to be wondered at since it dates from 
the year 1923 and in those days I was a Dadaist. But now, the 
column having taken seven years for its construction, the form 
has evolved ever more severely in proportion to my intellectual 
development, especially in the ribs. The total impression then 
reminds us perhaps of cubist paintings or Gothic architecture 
(you might think). 


(Translated from the German by E. J.). 


Description by a Schizophrenic Patient: 


“First of all there was a cobra in the air, irridescent green and 
blue. And then came the foot (alongside the serpent). Then came 
the other foot. That was formed of a turnip. The fairy-tale of 
Ruebezahl: Reu Bezahl!1) On this second foot appeared my 
father-in-law’s face in W: The World Miracle. The brow was 
furrowed — and out of it came the four seasons. Then it became 
a tree. The bark of the tree was broken off in front so that the 
fissure formed the mouth for the face. The hair formed the 
branches of the tree. Then appeared between leg and foot a female 
sex-organ which broke off the man’s foot, that is, sin comes 
through women and brings man to his fall. One foot pushes 
itself against the sky, that means the fall into hell. Then came a 
Jew, a shepherd wearing a sheep-skin. On this was wool, they 
were nothing but W’s’), that is, many woes were advancing. 
‘Those W’s were transformed into wolves; they were raging wolves. 


1) Ruebezahl: Giant in German folklore. 
; Reu bezahl: a jeu de mots meaning approximately “Pay in Penitence.” 
_ 2) Weh = woe. In German, the sound of the letter ‘““W” and ‘‘Weh”’ 
identical. 
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And these wolves were changed into sheep: the wolves in sheep’s 
clothing. And the sheep then rushed around the shepherd. The 
shepherd — myself — the good shepherd — God! The wolves 


are the Germans, my enemies.” 


(From Bildnerei der Geisteskranken, Hanz Prinzhorn: Julius 
Springer, Berlin 1923, Translated by E. J.). 
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Pencil Drawing by a Schizophrenic ‘‘The Miraculous Shepherd” 
(Collection of Hans Prinzhorn) 
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Edgar Varése: Two pages from score of ‘‘Ionisation’’, 1933. 
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Mack Sennett Bathing Beauties, 1917 
(Courtesy The Museum of Modern Art Film Library Corp. New York) 


Walt Disney: “Steamboat Willie”, 1928 
(Courtesy The Museum of Modern Art Film Library Corp. New York) 


Charlie Chaplin: ‘Modern Times” 
(Courtesy of United Artists Corp; New York) 


VERTIGRAL WORKSHOP 


EUGENE JOLAS 
Glossary 


With this issue Transition will be edited on American soil. 

The world-crisis and its resultant suicidal nihilism and 
materialism is still running its historic course. Chiliastic schemers 
with a rationalist bias are vulgarising the issues. Transition 
believes that the meaning of the crisis lies deeper than the 
assumptions of an economic determinism would make us believe. 
It has no goal other than to help bring about the metaphysical 
revolution which alone can liquidate this materialistic anthro- 
pology. 

In creative literature, it is opposed to the photographic, de- 
scriptive or reportorial conception of the narrative and wants 
to substitute for the short story and the novel such forms as the 
modern magic tale, the myth, the legend, the dream, the saga, 
the folktale. In poetry it hopes for an expression of the emotions 
deriving from night and dream, from a racial, mythological 
heritage. It wants to seek its dialectics in the interplay of polar- 
ities. It seeks to express the unceasing transformations of life. 


Romanticism and the Dream 


Modern interest in the dream began with the romantics. 
Yet the dream has always been a subject of preoccupation 
from time immemorial. Primitive man translated his dream into 
sagas and myths. The Greeks examined the problem of the dream 
particularly from the viewpoint of its mantic interpretations. 
Penelope’s dream of the eagle swooping down among the geese 
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in the “Odyssey” is well-known. Plutarch talks about dream- 
books of a crude kind that flourished in his time. Aristotle wrote 
books about dreams, in which the Freudian wish-idea was anti- 
cipated. Heraclitus studied the image-associations in the dream. 
But it was the great, the unique experience of the romantic 
movement that brought the dream-problem to the attention of 
the recent era. Hamann’s statement that “passion alone gives 
hands, feet and wings to abstractions and hypotheses” showed 
a deep insight into the workings of psychic phenomena. The 
powers of the unconscious, a-logical, daemonic, instinctive were 
suddenly recognized as having a preponderant influence in life. 
The dionysian principle was discovered. Men like Hamann, 
Herder, Novalis, Jean Paul, Schlegel, Tieck, Schelling, Brentano, 
Achim von Arnim, Franz von Baader, and later Fechner, E. T. A. 
Hoffmann, Justinus Kerner, G. H. Schubert, etc., opened a gap. 
To Herder “the dream was the paragon of all poetry”. To 
Novalis it became a religious and metaphysical experience and 
was incorporated in his esthetic. He said: “The dream is pro- 
phetic — the caricature of a marvellous future”. In “Offter- 
dingen” he said: “It seems to me that the dream is a rampart © 
against the regularity and commonness of life, a free diversion 
of the chained imagination, where it mixes up all the images of © 
life and interrupts the constant seriousness of the adult with a 
merry children’s game”. Tieck’s William Lovell believes that 
‘“‘a deep meaning can be found in apparently confused dreams, if 
only man would observe well enough and be less held down by - 
terrestrial things’. Jean Paul states that “the dream is involun-— 
tary poetry”. Fr. Schlegel finds “‘an inner duplicity in waking- 
thinking as though we were thinking in twos”. Franz von Baader 
asserts that there is “an inner seeing which is not communicated 
by the external senses”. Schelling states that during the moment 
of falling asleep and in the dream there is a state “which sur- 
passes the liveliest representations in the waking state”. 
The dream with the romantic poets became the real basis for 
‘all creative action. It is for this reason that I have always insisted 
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in Transition and other places that this was the modern creator’s 
link with romanticism. Much in that movement seems to us 
today obsolete, dusty, ready to be thrown overboard. But the 
great irrationalist researches of the romantic poets continue to 
fructify our conceptions. 


Race and Language 


If the liberation of man is the chief aim of action, the function 
of the creator is as essential as that of the politician or the econo- 
mist. The creator liberates with the instrument of the word, the 
plastic organization, the rhythmic composition. His revolution 
aims at a complete metamorphosis of the world. 

The function of the poet is that of conjuration, invention, 
illumination. Standing on the threshold of a new age, he tends 
to become less and less subjectivistic, and to seek for an expres- 
sion of the totality of human experience. He builds a bridge 
between the personal and the collective unconscious in a super- 
conscious creative act. 

A new race is slowly emerging from the crucible of the inter- 
continental mutations. Due to the vast migrations of the past 
decades, and the unprecedented biological interminglings now 
going on, the new race, the emergent characteristics of which 
can be noticed chiefly on the soil of the American continent, is 
groping towards a new vision of man that will be as different 
from that of the past centuries as was the Renaissance man from 
the Gothic man. 

The poet visions this new conception of man by reconstructing 
the link with the prelogical or mythological age — still dominant 
in mankind in the form of the ancestral memory — and by 
anticipating, in an expanded consciousness, the supra-rational 
faculties which partake of, and even surpass, the mystic mode 
of thinking. The new poet, following the law of motion, seeks a 
form of expression that will attack principally the problem of 
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language. He is aware of the inadequacy of the traditional means 
of expression. He watches the malady of language and attempts 
to find a remedy in analogy with its historic mutation. He builds 
the creative language of the future by consciously welding 
together the elements of all the languages in flux due to the inter- 
racial synthesis now going on. He seeks a new syntax and 
vocabulary in order to give voice to the enormously complicated 
world of psychic changes that are the result of the biological and 
politico-economic metamorphoses today. The linguistic mutation 
which is developing now on the American continent justifies the 
poet in the exploration of new possibilities for creative express- 
ion. He may fuse the major languages of Europe as well as the 
linguistic remnants of ancestral forms of speech with a super- 
language the basis of which, on the North-American continent, 
for instance, may be considered a definitely Eur-American 
language. The latter is already being spoken in all the big cities 
of America where immigrant and Angle-Saxon words have a 
growing tendency to intermingle. 


We are perhaps on the threshold of a new art of the word. 
New York, March 1936. 
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DREAMERS OF THE WORLD UNITE 


HOMMES AU TROISIEME OEIL ENVAHISSENT LES 
AMERIQUES 


LIGURIERRAUSCH IN CHICAGO 


ESKIMOMAGIER RUFEN MANITOU AVEC LE DELIRE 
OF THE NIGHTMEN 


CRUCIBLE MEN WED NEOLITHIC WORDS WITH STEEL 
WORDS 


MOUND BUILDERS STAMP THROUGH BROADWAY 
FOUR CELTIC CITIES SLEEPWAKE IN BOSTON 
MOTS-BABEL CLAMENT PLANETES 


RELACION ENTRE LA 
CULTURA INCA Y LA 
DEL SUR DE ASIA 


NOTES FOR A LEXICON OF NIGHT 


ORIANALA HALLAMOOR 
MISTAGRIFFE HIERA UT 
HYMNORA GRALA 
ASCATON LUSTAROLA 
ALTAGRAL SCHEITELAUEGLER 
~OORANA VERSTEHUNG 
MARABIMINI ZWEEGY-WEEGY 
WOOLA WOOLA TRAIJA 
OLD GRIPER ALZNEIWEIN 
NIGHT-GREEN GLOOM- ALAMASATL 
WORDS 


(IN PRESENTING THESE SYMBOL-WORDS FROM MY DREAMS 
AND DAY-DREAMS I WISH MERELY TO PLACE THEM ON 
RECORD WITHOUT ATTEMPTING TO GIVE ANY MYTHOLO- 
GICAL OR PRIMITIVISTIC DEFINITION E. J.). 
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VERTIGRAL: EURAMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY 
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EXPANSION OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

SYNTHESIS BETWEEN UR (SCHEITE- 

LAUGE, PINEAL EYE, TROISIEME OEIL) 
AND NEW VISION 

PHANTASMATA 

ONTOLOGICAL EXPERIENCE 

MYSTIC METAMORPHOSIS OF THE 
WORLD 

EXTASIS 

EXPLORATION OF THE IRRATIONAL 

WORLD RHYTHM 

THE SPIRIT OF NIGHT 

INCANTATION AND RITUAL 

THE LIBERATION OF MAN 

FROM TELLURISM TO URANISM 

THE LANGUAGE OF DREAM AND NIGHT 

THE INTERPLANETARY IMAGINATION 


Eskimo Dance Mask, Alaska 
(Collection University of Penna. Museum) 
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MARTHA CHAMPION HUOT 
Peyote Songs 


These are peyote songs of the Fox Indians of Iowa. This cult, 
a combination of primitive and Christian ideas, centered about 
the ritual eating of the narcotic cactus-fruit called peyote, was 
introduced among the Fox about twenty-five years ago. Peyote 
songs are now the only songs being composed by these Indians. 
During the meeting which lasts from sunrise to sunset the drum 
and rattle pass from man to man around the circle. The recipient 
of the rattle sings four songs, preferably ones he has made him- 
self, or those for which he has the permission of the maker; the 
man on the singer’s right beats the waterdrum in accompani- 
ment. 


Note on transcription of text: long vowels are marked a’ o’ etc. 
They sound twice or three times as long as short vowels which, 
even when they have a stress accent, are very short. 


%k and “te are consonants which change their character from 
sonant to surd. 


Whispered sounds are written above n', i“ etc. They are not 
audible in the text when sung, but are important in the structure 
of the words, and can be seen if the text is spoken. 


Relatively few meaningless syllables are used in the peyote 
songs. 

he and yo are the most common. 

Many of the dance songs, however, are entirely without 
meaningful words, such is the following swan dance song: 


ye hé wi ya 
yé—e he wi ya 
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yo yo hé 
yo wi yo wt ya hé yo 


yo hé” ya—é 

yo hé'yo 

yo he: ya—é"" 

Song II 

ha yo: hai ya ’aki the place that we go 

ha yo: hai ya ’akt 

he yo: ha ni: hi ya nan' and his father 

ji" sus hu whi’ so nwa‘ of Jesus through their name 


ha yo: hai ya: *aki 
ha yo: hai ya *akt 


It is through the name of Jesus and 
of his father that we go to the place 
that we go, that is heaven. 


Song III 
gina mdé ni yand n' you, we ourselves 
wi ho “tci’ nahi’ keki go in right away 


ginama@ ni yand ni 
wi ho %tci'’ na hi’ keki 


me‘te né. ha semihi yar %k< supposed to help 
na ta’ whi’ no’ ne medecine 
gi nd ma@ ni yo you 


gi nd mé ni yo 


You, medecine (peyote) go into us right away; 
you are supposed to help us. 


Song IV 
pe yo: ta’ hanogénckwa asked peyote to 
ke “tei mane to* wen! great manitou 


pe yo: ta’ ha no gé nekwa 
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ke “tci ma ni to’ wen 


avyo ha kwi’* “tci *aki" on this earth 
me to sé ni ni’ wan' some people 
wi na hi’ we né “tc to lead them 


peyota’ hd no génckwa 
ke “tei ma nt to’ wen' 


The great manitou (god) asked peyote 
to lead the people on this earth 


Song V. ; 
wena’ manétowi wi ndta wi'no'ne it is the spirit medecine 
we'na’ natawi'no‘ne mane’ towiwi it is the medecine for the 


spirit 
ke“tci mane’ towiwi gete'konani the great manitou told us 
mané, to wi wi nétawino'ne spirit medecine 
Nata wi' no‘ne mané. to wi wi medecine for the spirit 


The great manitou (god) told us about 
peyote, the spirit medecine, the medecine 
for the spirit. 


Ceremonial songs from: A sauk and fox sacred pack 


(This Indian text was established by Truman 
Michelson and published in “Contributions to Fox 
Ethnology” by the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. According to Mr. Michelson, these 
lines, with one or two minor exceptions, “‘are com- 
= posed of mere syllables and a fraction of a word”. 


A gi ya ni a gi ya ni i 
L gi ya ni a gi ya ni i 
gi ya ni a gi ya ni i 
~ gi ya ni a gi ya ni 
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Kicegwiye 
A gi ya ni a gi ya ni 
A gi ya ni a gi ya ni 
A gi ya ni 


E ko o o na ni wa ne yo 0 
E ko o o na ni wa ne yo 
E ko o o na ni wa ne yo 0 


A ne mo na A ne mo na A 
Ya yaa wii a 
A ne mo na A ne mo na ‘ “ 
A ne mo na A ne mo na ee oe 
Kenesegwa kenesegwa sie 
Ya ya a wii 2a 
A ne mo na A ne mo na o Ma 
Naegaceionowanyakiwatamani ‘ig 
Noi neniyu kamigi frig. 
Kaoni a A saWisegi yo mAni Akiye 
Akiwatamani 


MARIEL J. BRUHNES DELAMARRE 
Chansons Populaires du Canada Francais 


Chanter et causer étaient les seules distractions des premiers 
colons au Canada. Si la “‘civilization’”” avec son cortége de 
“progrés” a contribué 4 atténuer et méme 4 faire disparaitre les 

-coutumes populaires, on aime encore beaucoup a chanter dans 
les campagnes canadiennes frangaises. Au cours des longues 
heures des soirées d’hiver les habitants se groupent pour chanter 

eux-mémes ou pour entendre un chanteux qui — a4 moins qu’il ne 
soit aussi violoneux — s’accompagne en tapant une cuiller sur 
le dossier d’une chaise. Mais les chansons populaires ne retentis- 
sent pas seulment au cours des veillées. Nous en avons entendu 
en plein air, martelant de leurs rythmes vibrants des rondes 

_enfantines, des travaux rustiques comme |’épluchette du bled 

_d’Inde, des métiers rudes comme la conduite des bois sur les 

| riviéres. 

La plupart des chants populaires du Canada Frangais — et ils 
sont d’une variété extréme (chansons pieuses, ballades, pastou- 
relles, complaintes, rondes, berceuses, romances, chansons a 
| boire) — sont venus de France au temps des premiers explora- 
teurs et de Vinstallation des premiers colons. Ils se sont con- 
servés grace A la transmission orale, mais transmis de génération 
en génération, ils ont subi un certain nombre de modifications, 
dans leur texte et dans leur mélodie. Cette étude de la migration 
dun folklore 4 6000 km. de son site d’origine, de sa conservation, 
ou de ses transformations dans un nouveau milieu, est l'une des 
plus attachante que nous sachions: elle permet de saisir des faits 
d’ordre social et psychologique en pleine vie, en pleine évolution. 

Au Bois du Rossignolet est une chanson qui porte les marques 
de la France. Il est question de s’abriter sous un pin: cet arbre, 
méditerranien par excellence, ne peuple point les foréts froides 
du Canada Oriental, et aurait donc pu difficilement inspirer un 
compositeur local: Ce fait rapelle les nombreuses chansons fran- 
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caises venues au Canada, ow l’on célébre la rose de mai, alors 
qu’au Canada la rose ne fleurit qu’en juin. Ici donc la version 
francaise a subsisté presqu’intégralement. Nous avons simple- — 
ment noté une variante dans la reprise des syllabes répétées: en 
France, on dit: le-rer, le-rer — le-rin, le-rin, etc.... au lieu de 
reli, reli — relin, relin, etc., forme qui nous parait du reste plus 
mélodieuse. 

Tenaouiche, Tenaga, Ouichka: est une de ces chansons, dites 
chansons fargies, dans lesquelles on sent que l’on a éprouvé un 
vrai plaisir 4 méler des mots ou des sons appartenant a des lan- 
gues diverses. Plaisir de prononciation, plaisir de création de 
sonorité. A cété du francais, langue maternelle des canadiens- 
francais, nous trouvons juxtaposés des mots latins, indiens, 
anglais. Une imitation latine, qui n’est pas dépourvue de saveur, 
est celle qui accompagne, par exemple quelquefois: Mon pére a 
fait batir maison, — Virgé, vargé, vargenton — L’a fait batir a 
trois pignons — Sur le bri, sur le brin, sur le sintouri, sur le culo- — 
rum, sur le sintorum — Genticorum sur gélorum, mi ron flon flon, | 
— etc. Il y a imitation de l’indien dans Tenaouichi, Tenaga: 
récit d’un vieux sauvage qui apprend a un voyageur la mort | 
d’un de ses camarades. Cette chanson a été composée au Canada: 
il est évident que les descendants des frangais ont ajouté de 
nombreuses chansons de leur cru au fonds trés riche déja des 
chansons francaises. Mais aussi des mélanges: Gagnon nous ra- 
conte qu’il existe une variante canadienne de Malborough s’en 
va t-en-guerre qui s’'accompagne également du refrain Tenaouiche, 
Tenaga, Ouichka. Tradition conservée, créations nouvelles, 
mélanges, sont des preuves de la vitalité d’un folklore. 

Les Rafstmen, c’est le titre anglais, et courant, d’une chanson 
composée en un francais fort, typique des campagnes quibecoises. 
Bien des mots anglais ont pénétré le francais du Canada quoique 
les canadiens-francais fassent des efforts constants pour que le 
langue, si jalousement conservée et préservée, ne se laisse pa 
envahir par des anglicismes. La défense de leur langue c’est 
sauvegarde de leur personnalité distincte. Mais des emprun 
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inévitables ont été faits a l'anglais, notamment en ce qui concerne 
le nouveau vocabulaire nécessité par l’industrie: rien de cet ordre 
n’existait naturellement dans l’héritage linguistique légué par 
les premiers arrivants francais au Canada! Dans certaines chan- 
sons canadiennes les mélanges anglais-frangais sont trés amu- 
sants: I went to the market — Mon panier sous le bras. Quant 
aux Rafstmen, c’est une des chansons de métier les plus popu- 
laires au Canada. Les rafstmen descendent les riviéres avec les 
bois qu’emporte le flot soudain grossi par le dégel du printemps. 
Métier périlleux, nécessitant une endurance et une habilité mer- 
veilleuses. La compagne de tout instant est la chanson, qui se 
modéle, comme entrain, vigueur, 4preté, sur le travail qu’elle 
seconde. Ce qui prouve une fois de plus que les chansons popu- 
laires ne sont pas des manifestations artistiques isolées, et qu’elles 
se trouvent intimement liées 4 certaines formes de vie sociale et 
active. Pour les comprendre vraiment il ne faut point les détacher 
de leur cadre, et il ne faut point manquer d’évoquer celui-ci en 
entendant chanter les doux ou vigoureux refrains des chansons 
franco-canadiennes. 


Au bois du rossignolet 


M’en allant promener re-lé re-lé 

Le long du grand chemin re-lin re-lin 
Le long du grand chemin. 

Je me suis endormi re-li re-li 

A l’om re-lom re-lom 

Bre sous re-lou re-lou 

Z’un pin re-lin re-lin 

Au bois du rossignolet re-let re-let 
Au bois du rossignolet. 


Je me suis endormi re-li re-li 
A lombre sous un pin re-lin re-lin 
A Yombre sous un pin. 
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Je me suis réveillé re-lé re-lé 

Le pin re-lin re-lin 

Etait re-lai re-lai 

Fleuri re-li re-li 

Au bois du rossignolet re-let re-let 
Au bois du rossignolet. 


Je me suis réveillé re-lé re-lé 

Le pin était fleuri re-li re-li 

Le pin était fleuri. 

Ah! j’ai pris mon couteau re-lo re-lo 
La bran re-lan re-lan che 

J’ai re-lai re-lai 

Coupée re-lé re-lé 

Au bois du rossignolet re-let re-let 
Au bois du rossignolet. 


Ah! j’ai pris mon couteau re-lo re-lo 
La branche j’ai coupée re-lé re-lé 
La branche j’ai coupée. 

Je m’en fis un flitiau re-lo, re-lo 
Un fla re-la re-la 

Geolet re-let re-let 

Aussi re-li re-li 

Au bois du rossignolet re-let re-let 
Au bois du rossignolet. 


Je m’en fis un flitiau relo, relo 

Un flageolet aussi re-li re-li 

Un flageolet aussi. 

M’en allant en chantant re-lan re-lan 
Le long re-lon re-lon 

Du grand re-lan re-lan 

Chemin re-lin re-lin 

Au bois du rossignolet re-let re-let 
Au bois du rossignolet. 
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Tenaouich tenaga, Ouich’ka 


C’était un vieux sauvage 
Tout noir, tout barbouilla 
Ouichka! 

Avec sa vieille couverte 

Et son sac a tabac 
Ouichka! 

Ah! Ah! tenaouich tenaga 

Tenaouich tenaga, ouichka! 


Avec sa vieille couverte 

Et son pot a tabac 
Ouichka! 

Ton camarade est mor-e 

_ Est mort et enterra 

_ Ah! Ah! tenaouich tenaga 

_ Tenaouich tenaga, ouichka! 


> 


_ Ton camarade est mor-e 

_ Est mort et enterra 

| Ouichka! 

 C’est quatre vieux sauvages 
Qui port’ent les coins du drap 
Ouichka! 


i portent les coins du drap 
Ouichka! 

deux vieilles sauvagesses 
Jui chant’nt le libera 
Ouichka! 
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Les Rafstmen 


La ous-qu’y sont tous les rafst men? 
La ous-qu’y sont tous les rafst men? 
Dans les chanquiers y sont montées. 
Bang sur la ring! 

Laissez passer les rafstmen 

Bang sur la ring! Bang! Bang! 


Et par Bytown y sont passés 
Et par Bytown y sont passés 
C’était pour ben s’habiller. 
Bang sur la ring! 

Laissez passer les rafstmen 
Bang sur la ring! Bang! Bang! 


Des bell’s p’tit’s bott’s pour leurs gros pieds 
Des bell’s p’tit’s bott’s pour leurs gros pieds 
Chez Mam’ Gauthier y sont allés. 

Bang sur la ring! 

Laissez passer les rafstmen 

Bang sur la ring! Bang! Bang! 


En canots d’écore sont montés 
En canots d’écorc sont montés 
Et du plaisir y s’sont donné. 
Bang sur la ring! 

Laissez passer les rafstmen 
Bang sur la ring! Bang! Bang! 
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George Rouault: Head of Christ 


LEON BLOY 
(1846-1917) 
Fragments 


Does there really exist criticism, a true criticism, a definite 
reference book of works of art, based on a norm of the beautiful? 
I doubt it very much. 

The tyrannical gift of the artist, his imagination, is funda- 
mentally and passionately anarchic. It knows no decrees or 
agreements and burns in itself like a sulphourous mass. Creation 
is its prey, the angels are its nurses, and the universe is its field 
of action. The infinity of space is its point of observation from 
which it explores the totality of the ages. It is the mother of 
alpha and the youngest sister of omega, the symbolical serpent 
is its girdle, when it rises in immense splendour, to think only of 
God, whose deep mirror it is. 

It gathers the clouds better than Jupiter, tightens them at 
will, tears them suddenly asunder, or lets them burst in a flood. 
The most solid, the heaviest mountains leap up and start storming 
away as soon as it gives them the signal. 

It is providence and the salt of human passions. It perfumes 
the dung-heap and purifies the poison of mundane life, gilds the 
teeth of the crocodiles, brings back the drunkenness of perfect 
love into the oldest hearts, discovers the marble veins in vice- 
ravaged flesh, hurls comets into recalcitrant voids, gives am- 
brosia to vomiting. 

Everything that is daemonic and celestial lives in it, because 
it has art in fief for which everything is necessary, and because 
for the fiery apples of its eyes it is always “the guardian angel, 
the muse and the madonna” before whom Baudelaire asked to 
kneel in a poem of prophetic beauty. 

Is not a restrictive measure ridiculous before this whim of the 

infinite, this caprice of heaven? And those who are called great 


critics, unless they be erring pedagogues, what should they be 
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other than drunkards of the imagination in search for a refuge in 
alien dwellings? 

They say there have been better times than ours. I was not 
there and I doubt it. The summit of the spirit is at all times 
unpardonable and unpardoned. Yet it is probable that there 
have never been such impossible living conditions for writers 
of talent. 

More and more there seems to be blowing from society a 
breath of absolute prohibition against the despisers of the general 
shame. The roughnecks have become our masters and have 
decreed a national and obligatory scribbling law the first and 
sole provision of which is to spit at everything that comprises 
man’s moral greatness and hope. 


The few spirits who still devote themselves to pure art and 
withdraw as if poisoned by the fearful hog-wash of this unclean 
age, are, of course, condemned in an unheard-of fashion. They 
have to hide their admirations, hide their contempt, hold back 
their tears. A difficult calling! And that is not all, They have 
to attend, in a decent and reverent attitude, the ritual of conse- 
cration of all those mediocrities whom public opinion regards 
as sufficient, they have to invest them with a priestly dignity 
and give them even a church as a means for their income. They 
have to bear the shameful swindle of an obscene advertising 
ballyhoo for the works of pestilence and decay with which our 
facades are smeared. 

But even then, should they go on living to bring their execu- 
tioners to despair, it may be possible — since nature is indestruc- 
tible and inviolate — that some day, under the sudden caress 
of the sun or under the climacteric influence of an unknown star, — 
the extraordinary force of these vagabonds will inundate the 
world and sweep away forever this crippled society of white 
swine who imagined they had extinguished the nobility of the — 
human race. 


Translated from the French by E. J. : 
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DAVIDSON TAYLOR 
Two Dreams 
The Mucky Forum 


I was sitting upon a low brick wall which ran around a country 
cemetery. While I was counting the tombstones, a fog came from 
the left and closed about me. It was moving in slow surges, and 
I arose and followed its direction. 

It seemed to open out in front of me and clear a way imme- 
diately ahead. Along a road it led me, and though I could discern 
only gravel under my feet, I trod securely and did not fear to 
fall. 

Now the fog was sweeping upward, leading me through a 
house, the hallways dark. The feeling of the wind was all I had 
to follow. Then, veering downward with the mist, again become 
visible, I exited. 

Upon the road, the fog cleared on my left and I was by an 
orchard. The nearest blasted tree beckoned with its limbs, so I 
left the cloud and stepped among the stiff wet weeds. In the 
dead trunk, a door swung out, so I went within, groping down 
a narrow coil of stairs. At a lower level the light became gray, 
and an old man advanced toward me. 

“You are beneath the land where men plant their dead,” he 
told me. “If you would see how the dead live, follow me along 
the roots. They penetrate the graves.” 

We came into his little subterranean house, where stood a 
crusted spade against the wall. A flake of earth fell from the 
blade, and other flakings fell until the blade was clean and shone 
its steel. 

“That means,” he said, ‘“‘another man will die. It is for that 
' cause the blade comes bright.” 

Beyond his house was a buried amphitheater, inclosed by 
_ mucky slides down which slid coffins feetfirst now and then to 
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snap upright and open down their lids. Inside the coffins appeared 
the dwellers as they had been in life. The old man spoke to them 
harshly, and they were forced to answer him. He made them 
tell how they came there, and they reluctantly related what he 
asked. Meanwhile, the coffins closed and disappeared. They 
somehow got back to the bowl’s.rim, into their racks, and later 
would slip down again. 

There was one girl with golden hair, but blood was on her 
mouth. Most of the fleshes in the coffins were too old, and it 
was dull. Their caskets need not open for me, I was not curious. 
And I was sure their deeds did not matter to the harsh old man. 


By Concentration 


There is a considerable crowd of people over there tonight, so 
I think I will fly in the opposite direction. They are over in front 
of that restaurant where I have so often walked. Nobody ever 
goes into that restaurant, and when I am there, walking up and 
down before the long front of leaded glass, among the palms and 
tavles, nobody ever comes. I am the waiter, and in the moonlight 
I never see a soul. But tonight there are many people over there, 
so I will fly over this brick post first. There are two ways to fly. 
I can either gather my knees up in my arms, and elevate myself 
by an effort of will, or I can aim with fingertips at the objective 
which I want to reach, and launch up like a diver with a little 
springing of the arches. Tonight I fly the second way, There is 
a moulding on the wall, and I will rise and cling to it by my 
fingertips. But my attention is distracted, and I sink gently to 
the floor with a slight swirling, Now I am outdoors again, and I 
will fly over all obstacles in front of me. I must keep my mind 
upon what I am doing, because the only way to increase my 
altitude is bij thinking more lightly. Now to clear those telegraph 
wires ahead. 3 
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EUGENE JOLAS 
Woola-Woola 


I was walking through the canyons of lower Broadway. All 
the shops were closed, as though it were a holiday. The street- 
lamps were mourn-wreathed. Starksilence brooded. 

In my ramble I came into a public park. An indescribable 
malaise was now in me. I sat down on a bench which was standing 
in front of the sea. I heard the swish of the waves against the walls. 

Then I stood in an elevated station. I was alone waiting for 
a train. Below me I watehed tenement houses and skyserapers 
emerging out of a mist. Suddenly there was a luminous gleam 
in which I remarked a number of masked men coming out of 
the buildings. Their hands were covered with blood. They were 
carrying machine-guns. 

I knew they had been killing the inhabitants of the city. A 
great slaughter had been in progress for some time. No one had 
escaped. I grew frightened. Moans came from below. Yet there 
was no mercy. The massacre went on almost systematically. 

I found myself on a public square. Cemetery - silence. The 
high houses seemed about to fall on me. I began to run. I flitter- 
flew through streets and alley-ways. 

In rounding a corner I bumped into a boy who was walking 
beside a gigantic figure in black. The latter was as tall as a street- 
lamp. He looked excessively thin and had literally the appearance 
of a question-mark. There was a flash-mirror in the middle of 
his throat. His eyes were glint-disks that contrasted strangely 
with the blackness of the body. 

Woola-Walla, said the boy addressing him. 

I knew I was face to face with the Black Death. 

It was impossible to escape now. Doom awaited me. I waited 
-fear-trembling. 

_ Then Woola-Walla nodded his head to the boy. The latter 
looked at me intently for a minute. They both walked away 
striding spectrally into the terrible twilight-gloom of the city. 
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PAUL NELSON 
Study of a surgical pavillion for the Suez Canal 


The Suez Canal Company, in prevision for enlarging their present 
hospital devoted exclusively to the care of their employees at Ismailia. 
Egypt, commissioned Paul Nelson, author of the “Cité Hospitaliére 
de Lille’’ +), to make a technical study of a typical surgical pavillion, 
satisfying their very special problems. Certain limitations imposed 
were: the number of beds (62) and their division into three classes — 
the additional space necessitated by prolonged convalescence — the 
number of services, of operating rooms, etc.... — the absence of 
X-Ray and laboratory services in the pavillion because already 
installed in other buildings — and the site of the pavillion near the 
hospital’s existing general services: central kitchen, laundry, etc... . 

Mr. Nelson cannot be held responsible for the “architectural use”’ 
which may be made later of this technical study by the architectural 
department of the Suez Canal Company. 

Editor’s note 


PROBLEMS and SOLUTIONS 


ORIENTATION: 

EAST-WEST. This is a solution which not only conforms — 
with that recommended for hot climates, but offers as well z 
all the advantages of the magnificent situation which — 
dominates the canal 45 feet below, to the east. This makes 
it possible to group all the patients’ rooms on this side of 
the building in order that, from their beds, they might have 

a permanent view of the canal where boats from all corners 
of the world pass silently and majestically, silhouetted 
against the immobility of the arabian desert beyond. 


1) Published by Cahiers d’Art, 1933. 
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CLIMATE: 


PROBLEM: Remedy the extreme exterior and in- 
terior conditions of the hot months, and profit by the tem- 
perate conditions that prevail during the winter. 


SOLUTION: exterior: In order to protect the building 
against the heat of the sun’s rays, a mobile parasolar envelope 
entirely isolated from the building and composed: 


— 273 
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horizontally of a surelevated parasolar roof reposing on 
insulated ball joints to permit its free movement of con- 
traction and expansion, and 

vertically of shade screens slightly inclined, detached from 
the facade, spaced to give free view and mobile to permit 
the sun’s heat during the temperate months by raising 
them between the guides under the roof. Each screen is 
composed of a metal frame carrying inclined blades of 
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heat-refractory material which by their spacing, form and 
color (concave with a glossy light finish on the sunny side 
and convex with a dull dark finish on the building side) 
not only never reflect the sun’s rays nor radiate heat onto 
the fagade, but tend to freshen it by the movement of 
rising cool air that is provoked by the loss of their heat 
to the air. 


SOLUTION: interior: In order to protect the sick from 
the heat, humidity and infiltration of sand or flies, as well 
as those in good health whose faculties of resistance to 
infection are already lessened by the extreme climatic 
conditions: 


1°: A system of mechanical ventilation that furnishes air © 


which is either filtered only or entirely conditioned. 

2°: An isothermal construction hermetically sealed during 
mechanical ventilation. During natural ventilation open- 
ings are provided by the loggia doors and by narrow 
vents with screen filters running the entire height of the 
room and closing hermetically. The window is non-opening 
and is used only as an observation window. It is not a 
window but a transparent surface in the exterior filler 
wall of the skeleton construction. It has double glazing 
applied on invisible frames from the outside, on a level 
with the veneer, and from the inside on a level with the 


plaster. This solution does away with the window which © 
ordinarily expresses only a hole in a structural carrying — 


wall. These observation windows are kept low, only 
framing the view and diminishing the intense light of the 
Egyptian sky. 

Nota: The verandah, commonly used, has been replaced 
here by the loggias and the parasolar envelope for the 
following reasons: it constitutes a promenade deck befor 
the patient’s rooms which is undesirable and inhuman — 
it cuts off the view and the light by its large projectiot 


— it does not permit the movement of air and transmits 
the heat directly to the building to which it is necessarily 
attached — its access being forbidden during the hermeti- 
cally sealed period of air conditioning, this useless space 
may become a constant irritation to the patient. 


PLAN ORGANIZATION: 


PROBLEM: offer the minimum of resistance to medical 
efficiency — assure the maximum of patients’ care with a 
very reduced staff. 


SOLUTION: distribution of the services in two blocks, 
distinctly separated and dissimilar in form. 


1°: The ground floor block — assymetric form — grouping 
of the services related to the exterior or of common 
usage to all the floors, of non-superposable functions 
requiring a form appropriate to their functional develop- 
ment: out patients, admission, aseptic operating depart- 
ment, physiotherapy, etc..... 

2°: The upper block of three floors — symetric form — 
grouping the bed services, the superposable functions. 
First floor: septic patients of 2nd. and 3rd class and 
their operating rooms. Second floor: aseptic patients of 
2nd and 3rd class. Third floor: septic and aseptic Ist 
class patients. (The grouping of all Ist class patients on 
one floor was asked by the company. To oppose cross 
infection each patient’s room is treated as an isolated 
unit). 


Rigorous technique is imposed by the separation of septic 
and aseptic care. Obligatory discipline by the control centers 
and sterile technique by the one way routes and the smoothly 
curved surfaces which accompany each movement. 
| Operating department — The organization and form are the 
____ result of the function: entrance zones, separation of sterile 
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and non-sterile zones, operating rooms in the form of a half 
egg for the reason of lighting, air conditioning and avoidance 
of all angles or protuberances by fitting into the shell the 
mechanical apparatus, one way routing for all movements, 
etc.... 
Communications — One central stairway to facilitate super- 
vision. Two elevators, one for bed-patients, the other for 
patients who can walk, visitors, service, and for bed patients 
in case of emergency. The fire escape stairs at either end 
are replaced by toboggans for convenience in case of 
emergency and to prevent their use by patients or visitors 
as stairs. 


COMPLEMENTARY NOTES: 

The exterior architectural form is produced by the sum of 
the interior functions. The aseptic technique dictated the 
special construction and brought about an entirely unique 
architectural organization. The communications, organized 
according to the movements of the patients, nurses and 
doctors, as well as the inter-relation of their services, deter- 
mined the form of the corridors (round in places) and 
furnished the axes of the plan. The plan is modeled on these 
axes. In this architecture there is no preconceived form into 
which functions are introduced. It is the satisfaction of these 
functions which has produced the general form of the 
building as to plan, section and elevation. 


a 


Paris, June 1935. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


Remit us 
$ 250 and 
you will get 
post free 


TRANSITION 


No. 21:- 22.2 28 


THE PUBLISHERS : 


THE SER ye PRESS 


RIETZANGERLAAN 15 — THE HAGUE (HOLLAND 


THE 


CRITERION 


. A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
EDITED BY T. S. ELIOT 


Ch 


The Criterion, ‘which continues to preserve its supremacy among 
English literary periodicals’ (see The Spectator of November 1, 1935), 
is now in its fourteenth year of existence. Edited by Mr. T. S. Eliot, 
it has been, from the beginning, a meeting-place for creative writers, 
serious critics, intelligent readers. In its pages, as nowhere else, is 
made a continuous effort to apply, in the field of literature, principles 
which have their bearing also upon politics and ethics. 

A magazine, of this kind, under the direction of such an editor, 
and drawing its contributions from English and foreign writers of 
the first order, could not fail to exercise a great influence upon con- 
temporary thought. Unsuspected at first, except by a very few, the 
strength and importance of that influence is now beginning to be 
evident to the general reader. We invite him to besome a subscriber 
to The Criterion for a year, and to test for himself the nature and 
quality of the service which it is rendering to his generation. 

The Criterion is published quarterly, in January, April, July and 
October. A large proportion of its space is devoted to reviewing the 
most important books of the quarter. A valuable feature of the review 
is the Chronicle of Foreign Periodicals. Critical accounts are given, 
from time to time, of recent developments in art and music, and of 
literary movements in foreign countries. Original contributions in 
recent numbers have been made by W. B. Yeats, T. O. Beachcroft, 
Frederic Prokosch, James Hanley, Herbert Read, Roger Hinks, 
Ezra Pound, Michael Roberts, Conrad Aiken, Bonamy Dobrée, 
Charles Mauron, T. S. Eliot and many other distinguished writers. 

30s. per annum. 


24 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 - 


ap Writers, readers and 
si critics have been 
2 unanimous in their 


inion that STORY is 
STORY, by placing: sole emphasis upon the ae se distinguished ry 


literary valve of the stories instead of the short Story magazine 
reputation of the authors, has brought to light in the ela teday”” ; 
more new talent than has any other maga- Over 20.000 people 
zine published in the United States today read it each month. 


STORY 


432 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK N.Y. 


STORY 
432 Fourth Ave. New York N. Y. 
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City 


* Foreign: $ 1.00 extra for postage. 


NEW DEMOCRACY 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF 
NATIONAL ECONOMY AND THE ARTS 


Editd by GORHAM MUNSON 
Literary Editor: JAMES LAUGHLIN IV 


The policy of New Democracy is 
Douglas Social Credit. It fights the 
Bankers’ Combine and advocates 
the release of credit-power to the 
people. Douglas Social Credit will 
increase the liberty of the individual. 
It imposes no ideology upon the 
artist but confines itself to an eco- 
nomic change that will enable the 
arts to expand more freely in self- 


chosen directions. 


Contributors to recent numbers have been T. S. Eliot, 

Ezra Pound, William Carlos Williams, Dudley Fitts, 

Robert Fitzgerald, John Hargrave, Boardman Robinson, 

Will Dyson, Mary Barnard, John Gould Fletcher and 
Gilbert Seldes. 


25 % a copy $ 2.50 per annum 


NEW DEMOCRACY 
66 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


In The Living Age— 


Romance, intrigue, splendor— 


In our minds from childhood we associate these things with the 
capitals of the world— 

With Vienna, Paris, Rome, Calcutta, Nanking, Buenos Aires, Rio de 
Janeiro, Stockholm, Geneva, Sydney, Tokyo, Washington, London, 
Cairo, Stalingrad, Berlin, Athens, Bukharest— 

Because in these cities the fates of nations and peoples are determined 
by statesmen, financiers, politicians, journalists, propagandists, 
speculators, spies, renegades, beautiful women, shrews, celebrities, 
and salesmen— 

Because in these reigning centers wealth and bluff, base intrigue and 
high sacrifice, lofty words and criminal acts, devoted service and 
demagogic posturing promenade side by side, forming a pageant so 
colorful and compelling that only a sage can fail to be attracted by it. 
So the people of the world want to know from day to day and month 
to month what is happening in the great capitals, 

This information American readers find most comprehensively and 
entertainingly presented in the articles, editorials, comments, sum- 
maries, and reviews which make up the monthly content of The 
Living Age. 

The contents are selected largely from 300 of the world’s outstanding 
literary and critical journals—publications in which the great states- 
men, journalists, and creative thinkers of all countries address their 
own people. What they say is vastly more interesting and convincing 
than superficial descriptions by a foreign observer can be. 

The Living Age takes its material from these original sources, trans- 
lates it with expertness and sympathy into English, and so is able 
to present the most authentic month-to-month moving picture of 
world affairs and literature that Americans can obtain. 


Handsomely and expensively printed, The Living Age 
regularly costs $6 a year. But to enable you to acquaint 
yourself with the magazine at small expense, we will accept 
your 7-month subscription at the special price of 


only $2. 
THE LIVING AGE 253 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


For the enclosed $2 please enter my 7-month sub- 
scription at once. 

European postage $ 1.00 Extra per year. 

Canadian postage $ 0.50 Extra per year. 
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VERTIGRAL 


Editors : Eugene Jolas and James Johnson Sweeney 


TRANSITION has always been interested primarily in 
poetry and rhythmic prose. But TRANSITION’S space is 
limited. Even with its new quarterly appearance, sufficient 


opportunity is not afforded for the encouragement of work 
in this field. 


For this reason the editors of TRANSITION have decided 
to punctuate its quarterly appearance, during the next 
year, with four numbers of an American poetry magazine 
genuinely interested in creative writing, to be known as 


VERTIGRAL 


VERTIGRAL will be edited and published in the United 
States. Editorial offices will be at 113 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 

The editors of VERTIGRAL invite all writers, young and 
old, American and European, in English or their native 
tongue, who are interested in finding greater freedom for 
language and the imagination. To make this freedom 
possible it is necessary to offer poets a field other than that 
offered by the usual “‘fill-in’’ attitude of periodicals, or by 
the existing dilettante verse journals in the United States. 


The cost of a year’s subscription to VERTIGRAL is: 


With Transition $ 2.50 (four issues of each) 
Vertigral alone $ .50 (four issues) 
(Single copies of VERTIGRAL are 15¢) 
Subscription is payable by check or money order addressed to 


VERTIGRAL 
113 West 4224 Street — New York N.Y. 


Ecole Bilingue de Neuilly 
(French—English) 


A modern all day school for boys and 
girls, in a healthy quarter of Paris, which 
aims to synthesize the best features of 
French, American and English education 


Entirely bilingual instruction 
by a bilingual staff 


The school is registered with the Paris 
Academy and can prepare pupils for the 
“Baccalauréat” if the parents so desire 


Small classes. Individual work. General 
hygiene closely observed. A few boarding 
pupils accepted 


Founder: Mrs EUGENE JOLAS Headmaster: GEORGES PELORSO! N 


(Former pupil of the Ecole Normale Supérieure, PARIS 
Former lecturer at Trinity College, DUBLIN) 


60, Rue Bogrhése NEUILLY-s/SEINE 
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